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Stables. 


EFORE attempting to 
design stables, it is very 
desirable that the archi- 
tect should know some- 
thing about horses. It 
is an easy thing of course 
to take the plan of sta- 
bles already erected as a 


mum width of a stall; 
the smallest-sized door- 


what description of drains 
have been allowed to pass 


vision at all for ventila- 
tion has been ordinarily 
the rule; and on these 
data, without the exercise 
of a thought, to put up 
buildings where horses 
may be protected from 
the weather, and which, 
being according to cus- 
tom, may bring no blame 
onthedesigner or builder. 
That they will tend to 
make the life of a noble 
animal miserable, induce diseases, lead to acci- 
dents, and indeed shorten that life, is not per- 
ceived, and so they escape comment. The horse 
is an ill-used animal, spite of exceptions, and 
yet if man’s friends should be cared for, in what 
direction could kindness more properly be ap- 
plied? Even when dead, the horse is valuable. 
At one time, “a dead horse” was a term ex- 
pressive of something of very little value. In 
these days—in the metropolis especially—the 
slaughtering of horses has been brought to such 
a degree of perfection that few portions of these 





valuable servants are without a profitable use. | 


Not a part of the bones, the sinews, flesh, fat, 


skin, or hair, is without a regular and advan- | 


tageous market ; and the most miserable carcass 


cantile commodity. There is in fact, in some 
quarters, an idea that the London horse- 
slaughterers, in their zeal for profit, appropriate 
parts of dead horses in a way which it is not 
agreeable to think of. 





so that even in those situations a “dead | 
horse” is not a matter to be altogether despised. | 

It is not, however, of dead horses, but for live | 
ones that we would speak, and of their better | 
housing. Mr. Edward Mayhew has recently pub- 
lished a work on “ Horse Management,” wherein, | 
after saying much in favour of more thoughtful | 
and benevolent treatment of horses than now pre- 
vails, he protests against the present system | 
of stable-building.* Our readers will be the 
better for knowing something of his views, even | 
if it be considered that his desire to provide for | 
the well-being of the horse carries him too far. | 
Of 4 feet 6 inches, or even 5 feet stalls, he will.| 


| not hear. 3 feet 6 inches is the width of many 


guide; to see the mini- | 


| 


way that has sufficed; | 


muster ; and that no pro- | 3 
| the allotted width, and giving half to each, 
| it allows 1 foot 9 inches as the share of either. 


will now bring as sure a price as any other mer- | reasonably, be delighted, when he sniffs the 


a stable-door. Improvers have urged that the | 
stable-door should be 8 feet or 8} feet high, and | 
5 feet wide; but even this Mr. Mayhew thinks | 
insufficient. 

When a horse is led, not ridden, out of the} 
stable, the man grasps a rein, and, walking by 
the side of the animal, servant and slave pass 
the threshold together. The 3 feet 6 inches 
of clear space have to permit the passage of two 


bodies at the same moment ; therefore, dividing | 


A person of moderate stature, and in average | 
health, will measure, across the shoulders, from 
17 to 20 inches. Ananimal of moderate size can 





barely squeeze through a clear gap of 22 inches 
width. Then, taking the man at the lowest 
standard, and adding 17 to 22 inches, we obtain 
39 inches, as the smallest amount of room which 
servant and quadruped could manage to pass | 
through. “Such aclose measurement, however, | 
supposes the two living beings to touch one 
another, as well as to graze the sides of the} 
passage. Against such gross usage, the innate | 
dignity of cockade, leathers and riding-coat, | 
would alike protest!” A width of 3 feet 6 inches | 
however, allows 1 inch to divide the door-posts 
from the man and from the horse; while an} 
inch also remains to separate the domestic from 
the simplicity which it is conducting. The} 
margin is not very ample; and both creatures | 
must march with uncommon steadiness for | 
neither of the animals to touch the posts, or to) 
rub against the other. Five feet, certainly, | 
afford more ample quarters. Through such a| 
frame both man and horse, supposing each to be 
quietly disposed, may pass with ease. Even! 
this limit, however, will not allow the groom to| 
dispense with every care. An animal may, 


j 
' 
! 
j 
| 
! 


fresh air; and may be permitted to perform a 


|few pranks, as he quits positive stagnation to | 


In the United States the mortality of horses | 


statistics from the Southern States; but, as 
regards the North, Dr. Turner, the chief vete- 
rinary surgeon of the army, reports, that in the 
Eastern department alone, the mortality is 3,000 
per month, and an equally large number are con- 
demned. These seventy-two thousand horses per 
year cost the Government nine millions of dollars. 
This one of the items of the heavy bill serves to 
indicate the cost of war. In most of the large 
American cities, no doubt, the same degree of care 
is used to make profitable the carcasses of dead 
horses as there is in this country. Even on the 
battle-fields the trade seems to be successfully 
carried forward. Much, of course, is wasted for 
the want of a near market; but it is said that 
the contract for the dead horses in the Federal 
army has been at 7s. 4d. per head. Last year 
the contractor cleared 12,0001. There the horse’s 
shoes are first pulled off, which are worth about 
4s.; the hoofs fetch 8s., the tail brings 2s. The 
tallow is not worth much; the hide is worth 
something; and the shinbones are sold to be 
converted into cane-heads, knife-handles, &c. ; 


make the nearest approach to freedom which his 
enslaved condition can sanction. If, during one 
of these movements,.the trunk should be in- 
flected more than the 7 inches, which the 5 feet 


has been enormous. We have yet no reliable | #llow, or the animal, influenced by the im- 


| petuosity of excitement, should come in contact 
|with the door-post, the consequence may be 


| fearful. 





The possibility of check, certainly, 
does not enter the thought of the joyous crea- 
ture. The blow is proportioned to the heed- 
lessness which induced it. A bone can be 
fractured on such an occasion ; nor is it an un- 
usual accident. Most horses, which are beheld 
with one “hip down,” have had the deformity 
produced by striking against the post of the 
stable-door. 

Hear our author on another point. 

Horses, says Mr. Mayhew, when disposed to 
remain stationary, always select ground where 
the fore-feet can occupy a position lower than 
the hind-legs. In stables, this inclination is re- 
versed, the hinder limbs invariably resting on an 
inferior level to what the fore-feet range upon. 
The motive upon which the dictates of nature are 
outraged in stables. is the facility whith a floor 





* The Illustrated Horse Management. Embellished 


with more than 400 <a By Edward am 


M.R.C,V.8, London: H, Allen & Co, 1864, 


| bricks, known as “ Datch Clinkers.” 
| however nicely they may be placed, cannot form 


| tained ; and, being porous, bricks cannot 


slanting in the backward direction affords for sur- 
face moisture to flow into the open gutterthat runs 
along the extreme margin of the gangway. 
Science, evidently, has not been consulted in an 
arrangement which sacrifices the health and the 
comfort of an inhabitant of the stall, to obtain 
so obvious, gross, and poor an advantage. 
Stables, evidently, were built only-to please 
the fancy, and propitiate the prejudices of 
ignorant proprietors. No thought was bestowed 
upon the quadrupeds such edifices pretended to 
accommodate. The consequence is seen in the 
discomfort, torture, and the speedy decline of 
lives which are passed per-force within one of 
these notorious charnel-houses. 

Knowing the object desired, the reader will 
naturally expect to be informed whether dry- 
ness is secured by the present arrangement ? 
When answering this inquiry, the author de- 
scribes the general plan, according to which the 
floors of most stables are laid down. The pave- 
ment of the stalls is composed of smail hard 
Bricks, 


an absolutely smooth or even surface. They 


| must present spaces in which fluid will be re- 





vent effluvia from rising through their substances, 
or cannot hinder liquid from percolating into 
the soil on which they rest. The urine acquires 


, acrimony as it corrupts beneath the pavement 


and this makes a renewal of the flooring of a 


| stall an efficient reason for ordering the inha- 
, bitants of a large building to be removed, since 


the pavement will have to be disturbed. 
To procure from the excretion the greatest 


| possible amount of noxious effluvia, the liquid is 


uneven, and a slanting surface; thus subjecting 


+ 


the greatest possible quantity to the direct action 


| of the atmosphere. Should not the whole change 


be thereby accomplished, the fluid slowly drains 
into an open gutier, which slopes so gradually 
that its contents frequently refuse to move. 
Had the architect, who originally laid down the 
plan of a modern stable, designed to make the 
interior poisonous, it would have been difficult, 
having no more active agent at command, for 
him to have conceived means better calculated 
to fulfil his object. 

The groom, to warm the place, stops up every 
crevice through which the vapour could escape, 
or pure air could find admission. Many stable- 
men also exclude the light, under a groundless 
notion, that horses thrive best when in the 
dark. Darkness does not necessarily lead to 
| sleep,—it simply disables one of the senses ; 
| thereby animal life is deprived of a harmless 
| enjoyment, while at the same time the exclusion 
of light causes the eye to shrink from the glare 

of day; while the continuance of the eyil is 
| likely to induce blindness. Hours of weariness, 
| passed in a confined space, and within a tainted 
| atmosphere, are strange means when employed 
to promote extraordinary thrift ;—more espe- 


| cially when we consider that the inclination of 


| the floor forbids rest to the feet, while the ex- 
| clusion of light incapacitates all visual recrea- 
| tion. 

Reading of the floors of stables in Mr. May- 
hew’s pages, we are reminded of what is not 
generally known, and is so curious a circum- 
stance, that, though not bearing on our present 
purpose, we are led to mention it. In years 
gone by, this country had to depend on its own 
resources for saltpetre, and in 1625, according to 
Mr. W. H. Hart, who last year brought the sub- 
ject before the Society of Antiquaries, “a royal 
proclamation was issued, which states that our 
realm naturally yields sufficient mines of salt- 
petre without depending on foreign parts ; where- 
fore, for the future, no dovehouse was to be 
paved with stones, bricks, nor boards, lime, sand, 
nor gravel, nor any other thing whereby the 
growth and increase of the mine of saltpetre 
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might be hindered or impaired; but the pro- 
prietors were to suffer the ground or floors, as 
also all stables where horses stood, to lie open 
with good and mellow earth, apt to breed increase 
of the said mine, and that none hinder any salt- 
petre-man, lawfully deputed, from digging or 
working any ground for saltpetre. These salt- 
petre-men were commissioned by letters patent 
from the Crown to dig in all places where salt- 
petre grew, and so to amass a store for the 
king’s use, the making of gunpowder being 
then a monopoly.” These powers were often 
used arbitrarily, but with that we have nothing 
to do. 

Let us now see how our author would have his 
stables built and fitted up. He maintains 
that bricks and mortar, however expensive 
such articles may be, are about the most 
economical purchases which the horse-owner can 


| these gutters: the body cannot then repose on a 
| good conductor of heat. 

The openings, which are ample to permit the 
escape of all liquid, are purposely made small ; 
| because rats and other vermin, too frequently, 
enter stables by the drains. It is by no means 
unusual for such pests, where they are numerous, 
to attack and gnaw the hoofs of living animals. 

Neither the pipes, the gutter, nor the clinkers, 
are placed within or rest upon unprepared soil. 
Such may be the usual plan after which most 
stables are now built; for the drainage of these 
places does not generally extend beneath the 
surface. The pavement of the contemplated 
stable, however, is to be raised 2 feet above 
the level of the ground on which it is erected : 
for the entire space which the structure will 
occupy, the soil is, in the first instance, to be 
removed to the depth of 1 foot. After the 
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invest his cash in. One or two deaths in a 
prime stud may cost more dearly than would 
the largest of the proposed buildings. The! feet above the natural level of the surrounding 
money which shall be expended upon the im- | surface. A layer of large flints, or of coarse brick 
proved stable, must not be viewed as cash sunk | rybbish, is then to be thrown in: this layer is to 
in an unremunerative object; but as a sum in-| be 2 feet 6 inches in thickness. Within this, 
vested in that which will immediately yield an 'the main and the branch drains are to be ar- 
exorbitant interest. It will decrease the vete-| ranged; though the principal drain will also 
rinary surgeon’s bill; it will conserve the health | have, towards its termination, to bo sunk into 
and prolong the usefulness of the horse; it will! the earth. The remaining 6 inches are to be 
put the animal in better heart, and will enable filled in with coarse sand; and upon this the 
the proprietor to dispense with those repeated | gutters are to commence. 

purchases which now occasion the horse-owner The contemplated structure will be thus thrice 
to stare at every fresh steed he chances to meet, | drained. First—there will be the deep tubular 
and to inquire “if it be for sale?” Mr. May-! main and branch drains; next—there is the 
hew says rightly,—When we wish to raise any | sand and brick rubbish; while, lastly—there is 
erection, we should, before we begin to plan, | the surface drainage, effected by the grated 
thoroughly comprehend the purposes which the | gutters. So much pains has been consciously 
new edifice is to serve. A stable is not the | bestowed upon the dryness of the building, 
home of a horse, in the same sense that a house | because nothing will, in the end, prove more 
is the home of a human being. The animal has | detrimental to the horse than eonfinement in 
not one room for day and another for night. It! damp abode. Not only does perfect drain- 
cannot retire; it must remain in its compart-| age conserve the health of the equine inhabi- 
ment; and we must do what we can to render | tants, but it likewise tends to preserve the bricks, 
the limited space a healthful abode. |the mortar, and the fittings, that should adorn 

In the first place, he maintains, everything | every stable. 

like a stall must be abolished; the uses of | According to the view, which we are enabled 
such abominations being supplied by loose) to transfer from Mr. Mayhew’s volume,* there is 
boxes. Each box is to be 18 feet square; of! a free, but covered space, 12 feet wide, extend- 
these there are to be six, ranged in pairs; jing all round the building. The soil of this free 
three upon either side of the interior. Every space, covered ride, or ambulatory, should also 
box is to be rendered dry and sweet, by six | have been removed, and subsequently have been 
deep gutters, three on either side, and all) filled up, after the plan already described, as 
emptying into a central branch drain, which | necessary for the interior of the stables. It need 
discharges its contents into a main drain, | not, however, be paved with clinkers, as sand 
running through the length of the entire build-| forms a better ground for a horse to exercise 
ing. The gutters commence 18 inches from the | upon than can possibly be made with the hardest 


foundations have been properly laid, the walls 
are then to be raised till they are built up 2 
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side divisions of the boxes; the first is situate 
3 feet from the external wall. Six feet divide 
the first from the second gutter; the same space 
separates the second from the third gutter, 
which is removed only 3 feet from the central 
partition. 

The flooring or pavement, between the gut- 
ters, is arranged in gentle undulations, like the 
walks ina garden. It is raised 3 inches higher 
in the centre of each division, than where its 
borders terminate in the gutter. The two pieces 
of pavement, at either end of the box, begin at 
the elevation of 3 inches, and sink to the level 
of the lowest surface as they approach the 
gutter. Thus, every portion of the pavement 
will incline one in twelve, a fall of fully suf- 
ficient magnitude to allow of the speedy dis. 
appearance of fluid, which is always ejected with 
force and in quantity. The gutters all terminate 
in “ stink traps,’ which give admission into the 
branch drains; these last, as well as the main 
drains, consisting of circular earthen pipes. 

Each gutter should be 2 inches wide and 
2 inches deep. They ought to commence at the 
depth of a Dutch clinker from the surface, and 
be covered by a perforated loose iron grating, the 
holes in which are a quarter of an inch wide, 
1 inch long, and the last distance asunder. Thus, 


Should the horse, when down, lie over one of | 


of known bricks. The roof, having sheltered 
the ride, terminates immediately over a metal 
gutter. This gutter communicates with five 
pipes upon the western and upon the easternsides, 
with two pipes upon the southern, and with 
three upon the northern aspects of the building. 
The roofing of the ambulatory is upheld by 
thirty-one posts, each 12 feet high, and the same 
distance apart. Between every two of these 
posts, on all sides of the stable save the front, 
are placed smaller uprights, which reach only 
to 6 feet. By these smaller posts are sup- 
ported one end of three moveable bales on either 
side, the opposite extremities of the bales resting 
against the larger posts; each bale being 6 
feet long, and reaching from the small uprights 
to the main supports. The first bale is 1 foot 
from the ground ; while the others are at equal 
distances, and so placed as to leave 4 inches 
of clear pole to project above the highest rail. 
When returned to the stable the horse does 
not enter solitary confinement. Its loose box 
is 18 feet square, and is enclosed by a fence 
|7 feet high. Only a height of 4 feet of this 
| partition ig composed of close 14-inch boarding. 
At that height, a stout rail, having its edges 
—- is fixed upon the topmost edge of the 








* Bee p. 374, 


wood-work. From this rail spring round iron 
bars, placed 8 inches asunder, and having the 
higher extremity inserted into another rail, which 
is also rounded. 

The boxes have each a distinct entrance. The 
doors are fixed in the wall, and open upon the 
ambulatory. Each entrance is 9 feet high and 
6 feet 6 inches wide; all sharp edges and pro- 
jecting iron work, as hinges, latches, locks, &c., 
being strictly forbidden. Such things often in- 
jure animals, while in the act of passing through 
these openings, and should never be permitted 
to project in any well-managed establishment. 

The folding doors are divided into two parts, 
though not absolutely in the centre, since the 
lower portion extends only 4 feet from the ground. 
The upper part can be thrown wide, without 
releasing the quadruped. The ventilation is, 
thereby, rendered far purer, while the captive is 
indulged with a more animated view than the 
walls of the interior can afford. The quadrupeds, 
says Mr. Mayhew, with a poetical view of the 
subject that distinguishes him, will protrude 
their heads through such spaces, and remain in 
that position for successive hours, “ looking the 
pictures of mild contentment, and contemplating 
liberty, which a generous nature appears to have 
relinquished almost without regret. A simple 
creature may here in shade enjoy the summer 
breeze, as it blows aside the forelock; for, if 
man is, by his position, forced to confine the 
steed, he is not compelled to aggravate the 
sufferings which necessarily attend the condition 
of captivity.” 

This is the key-note of the book before us, and 
we cordially recommend it for a wide con- 
sideration. 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH PAPER. 
HANGINGS. 


ORNAMENTAL art seems to exist by necessity : 
it grows out of the very constitution of man, 
and is almost as characteristic of him as any 
quality which he possesses. It has been said that 
man is the animal that worships,—that he is the 
animal that cooks his food,—and that he is the 
fire-making animal: hence the affirmed facts, 
that allmen worship, while no other animals do ; 
that all men cook food, while the lower animals 
do not; and that all men make fire, while the 
brutes are destitute of the power necessary to 
their doing so, are each characteristic of man, 
and would furnish what scientific men term 
“essential characters,” by which he might be 
known. 

Might it not with equal truth be said that man 
is the animal that produces ornaments? Does 
not the savage ornament his bow? and even the 
arrows which he is to sacrifice to his enemies ? 
The paddle of the canoe, the club, and even the 
skin of the body, are marked by flowing lines, 
arranged in fantastic ways, or with chequers or 
zig-zags, which are intended to render the object 
thus treated more beautiful. The most un- 
civilized,—those who have not even the simple 
arts,—trace out forms with the sharp points of 
stones upon the fruit-shells, which are their sole 
domestic utensils. In civilized life of every caste, 
and of every shade of development,—whether it 
have arisen in the east or west, in Europe or in 
the Asiatic countries,—we find ornamental art of 
some description: it is true that it has had but 
a feeble development in some countries, yet from 
none is it absent: hence it may be said of man 
with propriety that he is the ornamenting 
animal 


This desire for ornament seems to arise out of 
the very constitution of man; but as that which 
addresses the taste is not generally considered to 
have its origin in laws such as those which 
govern the physical world, but is the result of 
caprice, it is said to have its origin in faney 
rather than in the intellect: hence it would be 
inferred that the ornamentist should have great 
fancy, but should be neither a profound nor philo- 
sophical thinker. 

While fancy has much to do with the produc- 
tion of ornament, reason also exercises its con- 
trol over the forms and combinations of lines 
produced; and, however little attention may have 


been given to this subject by persons generally, 





it is yet plain that reason modifies the forms 
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generated by fancy to such an extent, that both 
the character of the ornamentist, and of the 
people who appreciate his works, can be, to a 
great extent, discovered from the ornaments 
which he produces. 

The writer recently visited the Continent with 
the view of ascertaining the nature of the orna- 
mentation which is this year most prevalent 
upon manufactured articles, especially upon 
-~wall-papers, and visited most of the large paper- 
hanging manufactories of Paris. This extended 
visitation of the factories of Paris could not fail 
to afford knowledge of the present state of orna- 
mental art in the great capital of the Continent ; 
but the result of the knowledge gained is what 
"we wish to consider, which is the firm conviction 
that the difference between the artof the Parisians 
and that of ourselves may be traced to differ- 
ences of mental constitution. 

It cannot be j said that France has no 
great thinkers. Its schools of philosophy and its 
many scientific discoveries testify to the profun- 
dity of many French minds. . Yet while our 
neighbours have their great men of science, 
they are not as a whole a hard-thinking people. 
‘The French are generally tolerably well edu- 
«cated, and few seem to be without the elements 
of secular knowledge ; yet, as a whole, they love 
pleasure rather than thought, gaiety rather than 
learning, and seek excellence in handicraft 
rather than knowledge of the laws which govern 
the various operations which they perform. 

The numerous pavilion cafés of Paris, the 
dancing gardens, and the numberless other 


things combined have probably induced this 
change. To be surrounded by objects which are 
all gay may be pleasing for the time, but it ulti- 
mately becomes monotonous and wearisome, for 
repose is as necessary as excitement. This may 
have led to the change. Then experience will 
ultimately show, even if it fail to do so at first, 
that whatever is of a pictorial character is 
injured by repetition, while ideal ornaments are 
generally improved by multiplication. Some of 
the flower-groups which we have just seen upon 
a few of the Parisian papers are almost as per- 
fect as works of art as it is possible for anything 
produced by machinery to be. They are exqui- 
site in drawing, in grouping, and in colour; but 
while every individual group is thus a wonder- 
fully perfect production, the general effect of a 
wall when covered with such a paper is unsatis- 
factory. A picture upon a wall is a pleasing 
object, but if the one picture were repeated fifty 
times on the side of the room few would look at 
any one copy, still fewer would stay to admire 
what they saw; and even the general effect of 
the side of the room would be offensive rather 
than pleasing. Floral wall-papers when hung 
present very much the appearance of a wall 
thus covered with duplicates of the one picture, 
and have a similar unsatisfactory character: 
hence we might naturally expect that, while they 
might have their day, like every other fashion, 
they would enjoy but a short existence, and 
would give place to a more worthy form of art. 
Another reason why patterns of a floral 
character should pass away may be found in the 





places of amusement in which the city abounds | 
testify to the favour with which places of recrea- | 
tion and gaiety are received by the French ; for | 
these arise out of the very desires of the people, | 
and are maintained by their partiality to the 

amusement thus furnished. The character which | 
maintains numerous places of gaiety could not 

fail to encourage show in whatever way it might | 
manifest itself. The lavish use of jewelry, and 

of personal adornments generally; the employ- 

ment of much mirror-glass, with the view of 

repeating and re-repeating any object of beauty | 
that may be possessed, might be expected from | 
a people who are ever craving after show, and | 
find their chief enjoyment in presenting a bean- | 
tiful appearance and in dwelling amidst gaiety. 

No right-minded person will censure the desire | 
which prompts the French to seek to render 
their persons pleasing and their surroundings | 
beautiful. The mind that can fully appreciate | 
beauty is of necessity far from uncultivated ; for | 
years of careful training are necessary in order | 
that objects in good taste may be fully valued, | 
and that their merits may be understood. But 
if beauty be sought while the intellect is unculti- | 
vated,—if gaiety be attained at the sacrifice of 
the enlargement of the great faculties of the 
mind,—then those who labour to behold beauty 
cannot be held wholly blameless. 

To what extent the cultivation of the mind is, 
sacrificed to the attainment of beauty in France | 
it is impossible to say. In many cases, it is to| 
be hoped that there is no sacrifice made to its | 
possession ; yet this is certain, that as regards | 
the ornamental art of our Continental friends, 
the manifestation is rather that of external | 
beauty than of internal worth : a smart showiness | 
characterizes their productions, and gaiety in 
sume form is everywhere apparent. 

It is to be noticed that the French are an 
impetuous and excitable people, which fact 
would, of itself, account for the character of 
much of their decorative art. They seek ex- 
citement: this being best produced in ornament 
by a lavish use of gold and by forms in high 
relief (the relief being necessary if gold is to be 
shown to the greatest advantage), they use 
gilded carving and plaster-work to a great ex- 
tent; with this they combine flowers and orna- 
mental scroll-work in imitation relief; and thus 
they produce that which, when viewed by the 
casual observer, is exciting and gay. 

This form of art is common in Paris. The 
cafés have this kind of decoration with few 
exceptions, and even the Louvre is no exception 
to the general rule ; indeed, it is probable that 
this is the great type from which the styles of 
the smaller buildings of France are mainly 
derived. 

But it is not about the architecture of Paris 
that we would now write, but about the paper- 
hangings ; and here we perceive a great change, 
which has yet to be accounted for. The gay 
floral patterns that reigned supreme in this 
manufacture only ten years back are fast dis- 

ing, and in their stead we find compara- 





appearing, 
tively simple ornamental compositions. Several 


progress of a knowledge of art. The inter- 
national exhibitions, and other displays of deco- 
rated objects which we have had during the last 
few years, and the systems of art-education 
which are now actively at work in bringing 


about the cultivation of the public generally, | by the erection of good dwellings placed in judi- 


a large Parisian paperhanging manufacturer, 
who said of some of our best patterns that they 
were too good for them ; that they had in them 
a depth which the French could neither appre- 
ciate nor understand; and that they revealed a 
perfect understanding of ornament and a mas- 
tery over its laws such as the ornamentists of 
Paris did not possess. This is a strange admis- 
sion for a Frenchman to make, but it is the 
sentiment of more than one of the leading 
manufacturers of Paris. If, then, weare passing 
the French in real excellence of ornamental de- 
sign, let us see to it that we encourage that 
healthy growth of art which has set in, and 
foster its further development rather than check 
its progress; and let us also strive to combine 
the most beautiful external appearance with the 
= manifestation of true learning and internal 
worth, 











ECONOMY OF AGRICULTURAL 
COTTAGES. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS.* 


WITH a view to discuss the object before us in 
the most practical manner, I propose to consider 
the subject of the economy of cottage-building 
under the following distinct heads :— 
Ist. The cost of cottages, as influenced by 
sanitary requirements and considerations of 
durability. 
2nd. How far the improvement of the dwell- 
ings of agricultural labourers may be advanced 
by a modification of prevailing views, without 
detracting from healthiness and comfort ; and, 
3rd. The advantages gained by the labourer 
himself, his immediate employer, and the owner 
| of the land upon which his labours are expended, 





cannot have failed in producing wholesome | ciously-selected situations. 


results. That they have achieved much that 


It should be premised that the subject under 


they were intended to do is obvious, for even the | consideration is confined to rural cottages—the 


lowest classes of society have now some idea | 
of art, especially upon the Continent ; and the | 
very possession of such knowledge must lead to 
the abandonment of that ornament which fails 
in imparting an agreeable effect to the room to 
which it is applied. | 

While we, at first, may be surprised at the | 
change which we perceive in the French paper- 


hangings, inquiry into the matter causes our | 


wonder to cease. But, while there is thus a 
great change in this branch of the French 
manufactures,—and a change which is very 
desirable, as the general effect of an apartment 
should always be considered before the details of 
the ornament,—the change has not erased from 
French papers the stamp of their origin; for the 
ornament which has now superseded the flowers 
is yet gay rather than solid, and is more pretty 
than absolutely beautiful ; and, until the French 


|character is changed, this will continue to be 


the case. 

The English character is more solid and less 
frothy than the French. The French put their 
goodness outside, the English keepit in; and, in 
some cases, we must admit, the greater portion 
remains inside when it might advantageously 
be manifested. This diference of character 
would lead us to expect a difference in the orna- 
mental art of the two countries ; and, in accord- 
ance with our expectations, we perceive a 
marked difference. Our first-class papers are 
this year, for the most part, high in their art- 
character, being generally good in design and 
carefully considered ; yet they are not as pleas- 
ing at first sight as the majority of the French 
productions. In order to see the excellence of a 
first-class English paperhanging, we must look at 
it for some time ; and, if it be good, it will take 
hold of the affections, and will grow in the 
esteem. But it is otherwise with the French 
papers. They look best when first seen, and the 
pleasing effect which they have when viewed for 
the first time soon departs; and thus they 
gradually become less esteemed rather than 
cherished more. Also, a first-class English 
paper looks better when bung than when in the 
piece, while many of the French papers look 
better in the piece than when hung. Yet these 
remarks apply neither to all French papers, nor 
to all English ; and we cannot but notice how 
the French papers of this season approximate in 
style to our own. Solidity or real worth is 
better than showy appearance, though beauty, 
with internal merit, is most to be desired. 

That we, as a nation, are now making rapid 
strides in decorative art ie certain, and to this 
our French neighbours are compelled to bear 
testimony. We were struck with the remarks of 


dwellings of agricultural labourers and their 
families,—and does not extend to houses in 
towns, the dwellings of artisans, mechanics, 
shopmen, and workmen engaged in commerce 
and trade. To place the dwellings of these two 
classes of our industrial population on the same 
footing, would defeat the object we have be- 
fore us. 

The economy of the two can only be fairly 

discussed by keeping them separate; for, to 
look at them in the same light, we must 
assume that urban and rural labourers have 
the same income and earn the same wages, 
which is not the case. We should extend these 
prefatory remarks too far if we went into a com- 
parison of wages, and the profits of agriculture 
and trade, upon whith wages are necessarily 
based ; but it may be safely stated that whereas 
| the average wages of farm labourers in England 
}and Wales do not reach 11s. a week, the wages 
of artisans, mechanics, shopmen, porters, and 
others employed in towns, amount to at least 
24s. a week; arising from the fact that the 
average profits of trade are at least double those 
of farming, for which there are, of course, many 
reasons, the principal one being that the trader’s 
capital is generally turned over more than once 
in the year, while the farmer’s capital is with 
difficulty restored to him within the year. 

The cost of cottages is made the first object of 
consideration, because it is practically found 
that although all persons interested in the ques- 
tion admit the present bad condition of things, 
very few, comparatively, are found willing to im- 
prove it, for the simple reason that the outlay 
does not command that direct profit which 
attends other investments. 

Decoration and ornament often form serious 
items in the outlay, and, unfortunately, often 
detract ‘from utility; but as these are objects 
foreign to our present purpose, they must be 
excluded from consideration. Good judgment 
in cottage-building is best displayed by neatness 
and simplicity. It is very possible to depreciate 
the value of landed property by building un- 
sightly cottages, erected in defiance of good 
taste and in opposition to all rules of proportion. 

The cost of agricultural cottages necessarily 
depends on the amount of accommodation they 
afford, and the strength and substantiality of the 
structure itself. The extent of accommodation 
which rural cottages should possess has recently 
been somewhat arbitrarily determined on sani- 
tary grounds. The miserable hovels in which 
large families were crowded, and which still un- 





From a paper by Mr. J. B. Denton, read on the llth 
inst. 
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fortunately exist, tothe disgrace of our country, 
have called forth the indignation of all right- 
minded men; and we have been gradually led to 
conclude that no cottages are suitable unless 
they contain five living-rooms, of which three 
are bedrooms, of prescribed dimensions, with 
minor offices. 

The principles upon which these dimensions 
of space have been determined are not very. dis- 
tinctly acknowledged, as will be seen by an exa- 
mination of the views of different authorities 
and the regulations of different institutions. 
These show that the space considered necessary 
to maintain health in dwellings varies from 240 
to 1,500 cubic feet for each person. 

According to Dr. Arnott—perhaps the greatest 
authority on this subject as connected with ven- 
tilation—the actual quatitity of air respired by 
an adult human being amounts to 300 cubic 
inches per minute—not quite one-sixth of a foot, 
or 240 cubic feet in the course of the day, while 
the total quantity of air, directly or indirectly 
vitiated during the same period, is 2,880 cubic 
feet. Tredgold, however, states the amount of 
air respired by an individual to be as much as 
800 cubic inches per minute, or nearly half a 
cubie foot, while the total quantity vitiated 
during 24 hours he considers to be at least 4,320 
cubic feet. 

These figures are quoted to show the wide 
difference of opinion which has been expressed by 
high authorities on the vital point of respira- 
tion; and if we examine the views practically 
carried out at our various national institutions in 
the space given to each person, we shall find 
parallel instances of diversity. For example, 
the space admitted to be sufficient by the police 
authorities under the Lodging-house Act is 240 
cubic feet per person: in the dormitories of the 
barracks of our army the quantity deemed suffi- 
cient has been 500 cubic feet, although the Com- 
mission on Warming and Ventilation to the 
General Board of Health urged that this space 
should be increased to 700 or 800 cubic feet per 
man. In hospitals, where extra reason exists 
for large space, the amount varies from 1,000 to 
1,500 cubic feet each person: in the prisons 800 
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though instances are not wanting in which land- 
owners, to gratify a passing impulse, have raised 
upon their estates a number of flimsy habita- 
tions, sometimes adorned with questionable taste, 
which their successors are maintaining at a 


limited to his own life, desires to borrow money 


he is empowered by the legislature to borrow for 


| the Commissioners are sound, and ought to be 


greater annual outlay than the rent derived from 
them. 
If a landowner, whose interest in his estate is 


for the building of cottages, in the same way as 


the building of farm-houses, or as an incumbent 
of a living can borrow for the building of a 
rectory-house, he must conform to certain rules. 
In the case of farm-houses and labourers’ 
cottages, these rules are furnished by the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners for England and Wales, who 
are appointed under the several Agricultural Im- 
provement Acts, to protect reversionary interests 
against the misapplication of money, and to see 
that cottages, of which the cost is charged on 
estates, are built according to the rules laid 
down by them. Objections have been raised by 
landowners and by architects to the requirements 
of the Inclosure Commissioners, on the ground 
that the rejection of home-grown timber is too 
arbitrary, and that the dimensions of the scant- 
lings are unnecessarily large; but no sufficient 
reason has yet been recognised for departing 
from them. It may be a question for owners in 
fee to consider whether these rules are such as 
it may be expedient for them to adopt, when not 
charging their estates; but it will be clear, on 
examination of the rules referred to, which are 
printed in the form ofa circular, that in all cases 
of entailed property the conditions recognised by 


adopted by all tenants for life, whether they 
borrow money and charge their estates or not. 
If this be admitted there is the least possible 
room for difference in the cost of cottages of the 
same class. Yet there is no subject, perhaps, 
which has elicited such variety of opinion, and | 
such diversity of designs and estimates. If we} 
examine the Journal of the Royal Agricultural | 
Society of England, we shall see conclusive evi- | 
dence of this fact. In one case, that of Mr. | 





} 
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** ConsTRUCTION, 


The cottages are built with red bricks, made upon the 
estate, those for the plinth and jambs of windows and 
doors of back elevation being moulded for the purpose. 

The dressings to the windows are of Bath stone. The 
floors to the Geine-chae and entrance passages are of 
blue stone, tooled, with steps at entrance and back doors 
of same material. 

The floors of sculleries and 
also made upon the estate, 
brick on edge. 

The roofs are covered song pw with Broseley tiles, 
the gutters and ridges being of same material; the gable 
ends are filleted with cement. 

The eaves are spouted throughout with cast-iron spout- 
ing, with down —_— of same material, and the water 
equally divided and conveyed into a tank sunk below the 
surface to supply each cottage with water. 

The timbers t ee are red deal, that to the roofs 
in sight being wrought and stop chamfered. 

The floors of bedrooms are of spruce deal. 

The staircases are constructed with elm. 

The window frames and casement sashes are made of 
red deal, one compartment in each window being hung. 
The door frames and doors throughout are also made with 
red deal. Skirtings of wood to the bedrooms, and cement 
ditto to living-rooms and passages, Pantries fitted up 
with shelves, 

Plastering to the whole of the rooms except walls of 
sculleries and outbuildings, those being grouted with lime 


only, 

The windows are 
the whole of the woo: 
coats, 


noe are of red squares, 
e floors of outhouses are 


_ with thirds sheet-glass, and 


work usually painted receives three 

Each pair of cottages are properly drained, Fate 
levelled, and paths formed pm gravelled, pitched cause- 
ways at back leading to outhouses and approach gates. 

he contract amount for the erection of each pair, 
including every description of labour, materials, and al 
hauling, was 2501. a pair. 

It should be understood that bricks were near at hand 
and charged at 25s. per 1,000; rubble was also obtained 
from the brickyard, for concrete to foundations and fillin 
to garden paths, at ls. per cart-load, Sand also was had 
for raising off the estate, also gravel for footpaths, and 
that the contractor lost 20/. upon each pair built. I do 
not think it possible to build cottages of this description, 
to cover everything, for a less sum than 270/. per pair. 

George Hunt. 

Evesham, 6th'Januray, 1864.”” 


Mr. Joseph Yorke, of Forthampton, Gloucester- 
shire, has erected some cottages on Mr. Corby’s 
plan, the estimated cost of which was 1781. 11s.5d. 
the pair, and he has taken every care, by the 
employment of his own workmen, to reduce the 
cost toa minimum. The actual cost, exclusive 
of extras for ornamental chimneys and window 
labels, and exclusive of the out-buildings and 


cubic feet seems to be the recognized space; and Young Macvicar (prize design 1849), the amount | tank, has been 2091. 1s. 3d. The work has been 
in the model lodging-houses about 550 cubic feet | of his estimate is honestly given at 2961. 9s. 8d. | since measured and valued by a local builder, 


a2 
is 


given. 


the pair, while in another instance a subse- 


and his figures amount to 2221. 4s. 2d. for the 


In spite of this prevailing diversity, experience | quent prize was given in 1856 for precisely the | same thing, showing that by the employment of 
enables us to adopt with security for cottages | same object, the estimate of which is 170I. the | the estate workmen a saving of 131. 2s. 11d. was 


the following dimensions of space :— 
Height of lower rooms, 8 feet ; height between | 
floor and ceiling of upper rooms, 7 feet 6 inches. | 


Lower Rooms. { 
Living-room .........4 Area, 150 ft.—Cubic contents 1,200 ft. | 
ORION  Soccsvceetesncs 80 ft.— re 640 


9° ” 


| 
} 


Uprrr Rooms. 
Parents’ bedroom .,..Area, 120 ft.—Cubiec contents... 
Boys’ 90 ft.— 
Girls’ 80 ft.— 


900 ft. 
675 ft. 
x 600 ft, 

The ventilation which will render these spaces 
sufficient is gained by having a fire-place and 
window in each room, with the door entering 
directly from the porch, passage, or ‘stairs. 
Practically, all minute refinements in the art of 
ventilation are found inapplicable. In addition | 
to these desiderata, each cottage should be pro- | 


” ” 


” 


” %” 


> ”? 


| 
| 


; 


air. 

Were it possible to erect a pair of cottages, | 
with the same accommodation, and with the 
same degree of substantiality, with such asaving 
as here quoted, there is no doubt the country 


the details in the two cases it will be found that | 
if the same prices were paid for labour and mate- 
sented to be the cheaper by more than 1251., | 
would, in fact, turn out to be the dearer of the 
two. This instance is given to show that the | 
desire in offering .these Special prizes could only | 
have been to forward the object now before us, | 
has been led to award them without that | 
close examination which alone can determine | 


| effected. 


These results prove that, although a carcful 
examination of the designs was made by the 
Yorkshire Society, the estimates of the prize 
designs would not stand the test of practical 


ft. | would gain a great advantage; but by comparing experience, and that 25 per cent. on the 


estimates must be added to arrive at the actual 
cost. These remarks are not meant to reflect 


| rials in each, the latter design, which is repre- | upon the professional men who have furnished 


designs, and who have doubtless expressed truth- 
fully their own convictions ; but they are intended 
simply to disclose facts which have acted preju- 


‘parent Agricultural Society of England, whose | dicially to the advancement of cottage building. 


It may be stated in general terms, that where 
the accommodation afforded is precisely the 
same, and the same degree of durability is aimed 
at throughout, there cannot be a greater difference 


vided with a pantry within the dwelling, having the value of competitive estimates, and the | in any designs beyond 101., or at most 151. per 
a command of a free passage of air through it.| omission of this essential duty has been to | pair of cottages, always assuming that the 
The scullery, and not the living-room, should | retard rather than to advance the progress of | circumstances are the same with respect to the 


have acopper and sink for washing, which should | 
be the property of the owner of the cottage: an 

oven is a desirable addition, but it is not essen- | 
tial. The out-offices should consist of a small 
barn, for wood and coal; a privy detached, with 
facility for emptying it; and an ash-pit, so con- 
nected with the privy that the ashes may be 
used to prevent efflavium. The whole premises 
should be perfectly drained. All the roof-water 
should be preserved, and a command of well- 
water should be provided also. The yards and 
walks (if any) should be paved or gravelled, so | 
as to preserve cleanliness within the dwelling. 

These details of accommodation shortly supply 
the sanitary data upon which cottages of the | 
best class should be built. 

To avoid any difference of opinion as to the 
proper degree of substantiality to be adopted, it 
should be borne in mind that a very large pro- 
portion of the landed property of the county is 
held by tenants for life, and that it is of the 





highest importance that all buildings erected by 


them should have equal reference to future 
maintenance as to present cost, for no owner is 


justified—especially if he charge his estate with | 


the cost—in putting up buildings of any charac- 

ter which shall be a cause of constant repair. | 
This remark applies to all agricultural buildizigs, 
but most particularly to labourers’ cottages; 


| 1801. the pair. They each exhibit very consider- 


scription of the construction, and his statement 


cottage building. 

The Yorkshire Agricultural Society, having 
offered prizes for the same object in 1858, re- 
ceived 76 designs for double cottages, to be built 
at a sum not exceeding 2001. the pair; and in 
1861 the same Society again offered prizes, and 
received 149 plans for double cottages, not to 
exceed 2201. the pair, and 69 for double cottages, 
not to cost more than 1801. the pair. Upon these 
competitions two very careful reports were 
written by Mr. C. W. Strickland. In that of 
1861 the prizes were awarded to Messrs. Richard- 
son & Ross, of Darlington, for the cottages to be 
erected at 2201. the pair; and to Mr. J. B. Corby, 
of Stamford, for the plans of cottages costing 


| able merit, and have been adopted by landowners 
|in various parts of the country. Mr. Holland, 
| M.P., of Dumbleton, contracted with Mr. Hunt, 
|of Evesham, for the erection of several pairs 
/upon the plan (No. 1) of Messrs. Richardson & 
Ross, whose published estimate was 2101. 14s. 1d. 
_the pair. They are very well executed, but in 
/some few particulars, such as the use of spruce 
| for thé floors of the bedrooms, and elm for stair- 
cases, are at variance with the requirements of 
the Inclosure Commissioners. Mr. Hunt’s de- 


of facts are as follows :— 





employment of tradesmen by contract, who may 
fairly claim tradesmen’s profit, or the employ- 
ment of estate journeymen, whereby the trades- 
men’s profit is saved. 

The number of cottages built in pairs, with 
three bed-rooms each, within the last ten years, 
upon the principles respecting accommodation 
and construction here explained, the particulars 
of which I have taken pains to ascertain, afford 
a close approximation to a general average of 
cost. 

Including outbuildings, and the formation of 
a tank for roof-water, that cost is found to be 
270l.the pair. This price represerts the cost at 
which a builder will undertake the work, and it 
is possible, by employing the estate journeyman, 
to reduce it to 2551. This amount will necessarily 
vary with local circumstances and the cost of 
materials, and will be increased further by the 
expenses attending the borrowing of money and 
the inspection of the Inclosure Commissioners, 
in those instances where tenants for life resort 
to this mode of effecting their wishes. The price 
is independent of the land upon which the 
cottages are built, which, nevertheless, forms an 
important item of cost. In the consideration 
hitherto given to the subject, and in the esti- 
mates generally furnished with the prize 
designs, no notice has been taken of this point, 
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although it is one which must be considered, if| every fashion during the last 600 years, are there | meet with an inscription, but there is often no 


we are to regard cottage-building as a proceeding | 
worthy the attention of capitalists as well as | 
land-owners. 

Thus, it is not at all improbable that the total | 
cost may frequently reach 3001. the pair. Where 
a landowner adopts the plan of borrowing money, 
and undertakes to repay it by instalments in 
thirty years, with interest, he must look to a 
return, in one shape or another, of at least 6 per 
cent. per annum. In fact, under any circum- 
stances, the return, in one shape or another,-for 
cottage-building, should be this per-centage, to 
render the outlay a discreet one ; for cottages are 
perishable, and the first cost must be regained | 
in a given number of years, to enable the owner 
to replace them. 

On a pair of cottages costing 3001., therefore, | 
the return to be looked for is 18]. a year, or 
91. each cottage. This is equal to 3s. 6d. a 
week. 








DWELLINGS IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


portrayed. These monuments are of historic 
worth; they carry us back to customs and ob- 
servances: we find a difficulty in realizing or 
understanding without them; in a word, they 
afford some of the best illustrations to our 
national history. 

In the pre-historic period, or that anterior to 
the occupation of this country by the Romans, 
we find two classes of sepulchral monuments, 
both unlettered. The most ancient of these was 


| the monolith, or single pillar of unhewn stone, 


the “‘ Maen hir.” Of this class of monument we 


| find the earliest record in Holy Writ relating to 


the stele or stone placed on the grave of Rachael : 
“* And Jacob set a pillar upon her grave, that is 
the pillar of Rachael’s grave unto this day.” 
These monoliths or pillar stones, “ meiniau 
hivion,” high stones, are found in Cornwall, 
Wales, and the Isle of Anglesea, where they are 


| humerous; in other parts of this country they 
| are comparatively of rare occurrence. There is 


a huge monolith of this class, called the King 
stone, at Long Compton, in Warwickshire, about 
fifty yards west of the circle called the Rollright 


| stones. 


A report has been addressed to the Council 
of the Society of Arts by the special Committee 
on the Statistics of Dwellings Improvement in 
the Metropolis, and has been printed by Simp- 
kins, 703, Strand. Mr. Twining had offered to 
collect, at his own expense, in the name of the 
Society of Arts, information as to the results ob- 
tained, in a financial as well as a sanitary point 
of view, by the societies and individuals engaged 
of late years in providing improved dwellings for 
the working classes in town and country, or in 
organizing establishments for their benefit, as he 
considered that future operations in this direc- 
tion might thus be much facilitated. The in- 
quiry has produced a very satisfactory amount 
of information. This has been put into shape 
by Mr. W. G. C. Rigby, the builder, as reporter 
to the Committee, with the aid of Mr. Twining. 
The pamphlet under notice is the result. It 
contains a useful and important tabular classifi- 
cation of particulars as to no less than thirty- 
two different metropolitan establishments more 
or less connected with the dwelling reform 
movement, with profits ranging from none at all 
up to 14,% per cent. on investment, as in the case 
of the model lodging-house in Charles-street, 
Drury-lane. 

In a financial point of view, renovated dwell- 
ings have been found to have a decided advan- 
tage over new ones; but in sanitary respects the 
new have the advantage. Still, Mr. Rigby is 
convinced that even in this higher field of enter- 
prise satisfactory results may be obtained by a 
combination of the various elements of success, 
carefully borrowed from the best examples. On 
the whole, he finds Clark’s-buildings, in Broad- 
street, St. Giles’s, to be the most usefully sug- 
gestive. In this case, too, the return on outlay 
is as much as 10 per cent. 








THE MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE OF THIS COUNTRY DUR- 
ING THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


In the interment of our dead we are fast re- 
verting to the ancient Roman law. Most of our 
citics and large towns have now cemeteries esta- 
blished in or beyond their outskirts, and many 
of our old graveyards are closed, and no longer 
suffered to be used for burial. Nor—with a few 
exceptional cases—are the pavements of our, 
churches now allowed to be disturbed for fur- 
ther inhumation. 

As to the new cemeteries they are not like the 
ancient, over-filled graveyards adjoining the | 
churches in our populous towns, uncared for, | 
and with a look of desolation, as if the memory | 
of the dead were forgotten. They are laid out | 
with taste, they are kept in order, and scope is | 
afforded for sepulchral monuments in many a_ 
varied design. 

In our memorials of the dead we go back to | 
pre-historic ages, and from thence we can| 
deduce, in regular succession, monuments of | 
every period during the last seventeen centuries. | 


A monolith of this description has, I believe, 
within the last few years, been placed in the 
Norwood cemetery, as a memorial to the late Mr. 
John Britton, who was buried there ; and a more 
fitting sepulchral monument to that eminent 
antiquary could hardly have been chosen. 

The second and only other class of ancient 
British sepulchral monuments is the Cromiech, 
consisting of a huge unhewn stone, sometimes 
18 or 20 feet in length, and of proportional width 
and thickness, placed fiatwise or nearly so, on 
three, four, or more larger stones set beneath it 
as supporters, thus forming a huge but rude 
kind of table monument. This class of monu- 
ment, like the former, is to be found more fre- 
quently in Cornwall, Wales, and Anglesea, than 
in other parts of this country. Kit’s Cotty House, 
in Kent, and the stones called the five knights, 
near the Rollright stones in Oxfordshire, are 
sepulchral monuments of this description, on 
which I need not further dwell. 

When the Romans had conquered and were in 
the occupation of South Britain, they retained 
the usages of their own country in the burial of 
their dead. Their interments, whether the body 
was burnt or deposited entire, took place in 
cemeteries outside and at some distance from 
their cities and towns, and generally by the side 
of or near to their great roads. This practice was 
in accordance with the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
which forbade the burial of the dead amongst the 
habitations of the living. 

The Romans, during their possession of this 
country, had two classes of sepulchral monu- 
ments—the upright stone, answering to our 
common churchyard tombstone; and the sarco- 
phagus, answering to the high tomb or table 
monument, common both to our churches and 
churchyards. The upright stone was finished 
at top like a triangular pediment; and this part 
was often sculptured in relief, and sometimes 
even beneath the pediment; but on the side of 
the upper portion of the stone sculptured 
figures in relief are found. The stone was 
regularly cut or hewn, and beneath the part 
more or less covered with sculpture was the 
inscription in plain letters, well and carefully 
cut, and easy to be read. This generally com- 
menced with the letters D. M., or Dis Manibus, 
the usual prefix to Roman sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, and contained the name of the person of 
whom the stone was commemorative, and the 
number of years and months he lived. Some- 
times it concluded with the letters H. 8. E., Hie 
sepultus est; but there is nothing, as there is on 
the consular diptychs,to denote the year in which 
the party died. 

Monumental stones of this class have been 
found in or near London. I think there is one, 


if not more, inthe British Museum ; at Wroxeter, | 


near Shrewsbury, now preserved in the Library 
of the Grammar School at Shrewsbury ; near to 


Cirencester, now preserved in the Museum at) 


that place; and elsewhere. 
The other class of Roman sepulchral monu- 


ments we find in this country consist of sarco- | 


phagi or stone chests, of a regular oblong form, 


Our churches abound with these remembrances : | generally hewn out of a single stone, but some- 
in them we find the most interesting records of | times formed of more, which contained the 


the skill and taste evinced by our forefathers in 
architecture and sculpture. The peculiarities of | 





* By Mr. M. H. Bloxam, read at the Architectural | 
Museum, on Tuesday, May 10, 
‘ 


interment, whether by cremation or deposition 
of the body entire. This chest was covered with 
costume, whether religious, military, or civil, of | massive coped lid. The sarcophagus thus con- 


inscription to denote the name of the person thus 
buried. Some of these sarcophagi discovered in 
or near London are deposited in the British 
Museum. One, perfectly plain and with a plain 
coped lid, was discovered a few years ago by Mr. 
| Bros, in his grounds at Springfield, Upper Clap- 
ton, and is still preservéd there. In the Museum 
|at York are several, found outside of that city ; 
and some were discovered years ago at Keston, 
in Kent, near to St. Alban’s, Hertfordshire ; and 
elsewhere. 
These sarcophagi were evidently placed above 
ground, and not buried in the earth. A study 


|of these monumental relics, even at the present - 


day, might not be unproductive of good, as their 
forms might be adapted for a certain class of 
_ tombs in our modern cemeteries. 

These two classes of Roman monuments may’ 
in date be attributed to a period ranging from 
the beginning of the second century to the fifth 
century after Christ. 

We have a curious class of inscribed sepul- 
chral monuments of the later Britons, after the 
departure of the Romans, extending in date over 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. 
These consist of rude monoliths, some of large, 
some of small size, bearing inscriptions which, 
for the most part, simply denote the names of 
the persons of whom the stones were commemo- 
rative, and of whom they were the sons, with 
sometimes the words, “ Hic iacet,” or “ Hic in 
tumulo iacet.’ These inscriptions are, with few 
exceptions, very brief, and the letters are badly 
shaped and irregularly cut. They are in Latin, 
and the grammar and spelling are often faulty. 
They are not cut or read horizontally across the 
stone, but vertically downwards. These lapidary 
inscriptions are mostly found in Wales, Corn- 
wall, and the Isle of Anglesea. Many have been 
removed from their original positions, and pre- 
served or built up into the walls of churches. 
There are, perhaps, about one hundred of this 
class of sepulchral monuments. 

One of these lapidary inscriptions is, I think, 
in the British Museum, and there are two or 
three in the Meyrick collection at Goodrich 
Court, Herefordshire. The well-known pillar 
of Eliseg, near Llangollen, North Wales, contains, 
perhaps, the longest inscription, which is in the 
nature of a pedigree, to be found on these stones, 
and this is cut horizontally and not vertically. 
There is also a rude monolith of this class with 
a somewhat lengthy inscription, also cut hori- 
zontally, on the Duke of Buccleuch’s property, 
near Yarrow, Selkirkshire, Scotland. As these 
lapidary inscriptions contain nothing approxi- 
mating a date, the probable age of each is only 
to be presumed from the palwographic features 
or forms of the letters. These inscriptions are 
often partially obliterated or most difficult to 
be read. 

Of the sepulchral monuments of the Anglo- 
Saxons, after their conversion to Christianity, 
we have very few existing remains, so few as 
hardly to be classed otherwise than singly. 
They comprise obeliskal crosses, as well as flat 
or coped-shaped monuments. Some of these are 
plain, some covered with involuted knot-work. 
Two ancient sepulchral crosses, which I should 
assign to the Anglo-Saxon era, are to be found 
in Penrith church-yard, Cumberland, and two 
in Whalley church-yard, Lancashire. These do 
not appear to have been disturbed from their 
original positions, from which in general we 
find Anglo-Saxon monuments to have been 
removed. 

In pulling down the old church of St. Alkmund, 
Dérby, some years ago, preparatory to erecting 
the present church, fragments of Anglo-Saxon 
monuments were discovered in the walls and 
foundations ; some of these were ornamented 
with involuted knot-work in relief; one thus 
ornamented was coped. 

I think it very probable that this may have 
been the shrine or sepulchral monument of St. 
Alkmund. One monument here discovered, a 
flat stone about a foot thick, had one of the sides 
covered with an arcade of plain semicircular 
arches, springing from plain block imposts on 

| square piers. This is the earliest monument 
with architectural details I have found. 

In the early historians we meet with some 
ew notices respecting Anglo-Saxon sepulchral 
memorials. 

St. Cuthbert, who died at Farn, A.D. 688, when 


| 


| 
{ 


| dying, requested he might be buried near to his 
| oratory, on the south side eastward, and close to 
structed was ofttimes more or less ornamented | a cross he had there erected. When his remains 
on the sides and cover, though it was sometimes | 
quite plain. On one of the sides we occasionally 


were removed in the eighth century tothe cathe- 
dral of Lindisfarn, Ethelwold, ninth bishop of 
a 
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that see, caused a cross of stone to be sculptured | this, the Norman era, have been occasionally 
and set up inhis memory. This cross was broken | discovered. It was also by no means an unusual 
A.D. 793, when the Danes devastated the church | practice in subsequent ages, when ancient 
of Lindisfarn. It is, indeed, to the destruction | churches were rebuilt, to disregard or destroy 
of the principal churches and monasteries | the sepulchral memorials of earlier times, and 
throughout the kingdom by the Danes, in the conceal the fragments, or build them up into 
ninth and tenth centuries, when the monuments | the walls of the new structure, since on the 
of the dead shared the fate of the churches, that pulling down of late Medieval churches for the 
the paucity of such remains of the Anglo-Saxon | purpose of partial or entire re-construction, early 
era may be accounted for. | sepulchral memorials of this era, as well as of 
The body of Acca, Bishop of Lindisfarn, who | later times, have been disclosed. 
died A.D. 740, was buried at Hexham, and two| The architectural monuments of Norman 
stone crosses covered with sculpture were set up | design are few in number. One was found some 
over his grave, one at his head, the other at his | years ago in Fordwich Church, Kent, on one side 
feet. An ancient monumental stone rudely | of which was an arcade of semicircular inter- 
sculptured with crosses and other detail was, | secting arches,—and the fragment of a high 
A.D. 1831, discovered in digging for a grave in| tomb was discovered A.D. 1815, on the site of 
Hexham churchyard: this is preserved in the | Abbey Church, Reading. This exhibited the 
church of Hexham, together with the fragment | bases and the lower portions of the shafts of a 
of another sepulchral cross covered with knot- | row of semi-attached columns, probably support- 
work. One of these may possibly have been one ing arches, which had evidently surrounded the 
of those set up over the grave of Bishop Acca. | whole of this tomb. It was supposed to have 
Sepulchral monuments of the Anglo-Saxon era | been the tomb of Henry I., who was buried in 
have been found at Dewsbury, Yorkshire, Repton, | this church, and whose effigy was thereon placed. 
Derbyshire, Heysham, Lancashire, and else-| Perhaps more monuments decorated with sculp- 
where. One is built up in the wall of the tower ture exist of this period than those architec- 
of St. Mary, Junior Bishophill, York. In taking | turally adorned. A well-known monument, con- 
down old churches we often find remains of sisting of a slab of black marble covered with 
sepulchral monuments, some of which are of very | sculptured detail, consisting of a kind of stiff 
early date, built up in the walls or buried in the | foliage, is preserved at Lewes. A long inscrip- 
foundations. | tion, in Leonine or rhyming Latin verse, incised 
There is one sculptured stone, of which there upon it, shows it to have once covered the re- 
is, I think, a cast in this museum, preserved in | mains of Gundrada, wife of William de Warren, 
the cathedral at Peterborough. This, on the first Earl of Surrey. She died A.D. 1085, and 


the twelfth century, such appears chiefly on the 


tympana of doorways and the capitals of 
columns; and the surface of such sculptured 
work is often abraded. We may observe a 
diversity of skill employed in the work, which 
for the most part is of a comparatively rude 
character, with the drapery disposed in a stiff 
and mechanical manner: we may, however, 
here and there discern the work of a superior 
artist, and the germs of a better school of art. 
About the close of this century we may notice 
the introduction of life-sized recumbent effigies, 
executed in very low relief. These as yet are 
not many in number ; perhaps, one of the effigies 
in the Temple Church, London, is of this period. 
That in Salisbury Cathedral, ascribed to Bishop 
Roger, who died A.D. 1139, has an inscription in 
Leonine verse of six lines, which, however, give 
no name, and this monument, though of the 
twelfth century, is, I think, of somewhat later 
date than the time of Bishop Roger. There is 
also the recumbent effigy in Peterborough cathe- 
dral, of one of the abbots of that monastery, 
which I should ascribe to the close of the twelfth 
century ; but the number of sepulchral recum- 
bent effigies of this age are few, even if we 





include those at Fontevraud, in France, of 
| Henry II., who died A.D. 1189, of Eleanor de 
| Guienne, his Queen, who died A.D. 1204, and of 
| Richard I., who died A.D. 1199. 

| In these recumbent effigies, notwithstanding 
| the stiffness, formality, and multiplicity of folds 
in the arrangement of the drapery, we perceive 
the germs of a better school of art, which deve- 


strength of a passage in the chronicle of the was buried in the chapter-house of the Priory of loped itself in the thirteenth century. These 


pseudo Ingulphus,—a chronicle, I believe, gene- | Lewes, but this monument is of a period of at 
rally now admitted to be a forged document— | least half a century subsequent to her death. 
was long considered to be a memorial raised | From a careful examination of the details some 
over the body of the Abbot of Medehamstead,— | years ago, I came to the conclusion that it had 
as Peterborough was anciently called,—slain | been sculptured in the latter part of the twelfth 
with the monks of that monastery by the Danes | century. Now, in excavating on the site of the 
A.D. 870, and said to have been erected soon | chapter-house at Lewes Priory, some few years 


after that event; but a careful examination of ago, on the formation of a railway, a leaden cist , 


this sculptured stone shows the date of it to have | of small size was discovered, with an inscription 
been at least two centuries later, and of Norman | denoting it to contain the bones of the Countess 
design and workmanship. I do not think it was | Gundrada, so that when, years after her death, 
a sepulchral monument, but a shrine or part of | her remains were disturbed and thus deposited, 
a shrine. | this monumental slab was, I think, sculptured 
In the churchyards, and built up into the walls and placed over them. In form it was of a 
of churches in the Isle of Man, are numerous | fashion which now generally prevailed to the 
sepulchral headstone crosses, several of which | close of the fourteenth century, wider at one end 
bear inscriptions in Runic characters in an un- | than the other. 
usually perfect state ; the material of which these| In the church of Coningsborough, Yorkshire, 
monuments are mostly composed being a hard is a coffin-shaped slab or monument of grit, 
clay schist orslate. These crosses are generally | slightly ridged and tapering from head to foot, 
embellished with interlaced braids and knot-| being only 15 inches in height. It must origi- 
work, and rude figures of men and animals nally have been placed close to a north wall, as 
sculptured in low relief. They appear to be of | the top and south side only are decorated with a 
Scandinavian origin and design, the work of the profusion of rude sculpture. Thus is represented 
Danes or Norsemen, who conquered that island | in low relief, the temptation of Adam and Eve, 
about the close of the ninth century, and were and a combat between two mounted knights, 
succeeded by the Scots about the middle of the | and a variety of other sculpture. In Wirksworth 
thirteenth century; and to a period comprising | Church, Derbyshire, is a curious monumental 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, these stone covered with figures of rude Norman 
monuments may be ascribed. The inscriptions, | sculpture. 
so far as they have been deciphered, understood,| In Ely Cathedral is preserved a very curious 
and translated, bear the same import, namely, | sculptured monument of Norman design. It 
that one person, whose name is given, erected to consists of a slab of black marble, of a coffin- 
another person, whose name is also given, the shaped form, wider at the head than at the lower 
particular cross on which the inscription is cut. | extremity, from which latter a portion has been 
We have in England few sepulchral lapidary | broken off. This monument is said to have been 
inscriptions in Runic letters. removed from St. Mary’s Church. On the upper 
A flat sepulchral slab bearing a cross, in form | part of this slab is sculptured, in low relief, a 
that of a globular pattee, and short inscription | canopy with representations above of Norman 
in runes, was some years ago discovered at buildings. Beneath this canopy is portrayed a 
Dover ; and a sepulchral headstone cross, with | figure of St. Michael bearing a soul to heaven, 
considerable ornamentation and a Runic inscrip- | the soul being represented as a smal] nude figure 
tion, has also been discovered at Lancaster. | with the hands and arms upraised, but not joined, 
The forms of some of these early headstone | the lower limbs being enveloped in a winding- 
crosses, but without the ornamentation, might | sheet. This is an early instance of the conven- 
be well adapted to the sepulchral memorials for | tional mode, afterwards common, of representing 
our cemeteries ; and, as such, are at least deserv- | the conveyance of a soul to paradise by angels 
ing of study. | holding a winding-sheet, containing the nude 


Of the sepulchral monuments still preserved | 
in the churches of this country, and which may 
be ascribed to a period comprising the latter part 
of the eleventh and the whole of the twelfth 
century, or from the Norman invasion to the 
close of the reign of Richard I., the number is 
comparatively small, notwithstanding the vast 
increase of monastic churches, more of which 





were then founded than in any other period of 
like duration. This may be attributed to the | 
probable destruction of monuments of early date 
in the ruin which followed on the suppression of 
the monastic and conventual establishments in | 
the sixteenth century, most of the churches be- | 
longing to which were then partially or wholly | 


figure of a child. This practice is thus alluded 
to by an old writer, Becon, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in a work entitled, “The Acts of Christ 
and of Anti-Christ :” “ Anti-Christ is buried in 
a glorious tomb, well gilt, and very gorgeously 
set out with many torches and great solemnity, 
and with angels gloriously portured that bear 
his soul to heaven.” At the back of the small 
nude figure is seen an episcopal pastoral staff, 
with the crook simply curved and turned out- 
wards, thus indicating this to have been the 
monument of one of the Bishops of Ely, of the 
twelfth century. There are some plain slabs of 
this period with inscriptions in Leonine Latin 


verse, and otherwise, the dates of which are 


destroyed ; and on the sites of these churches or | ascertained, but these are ornamented neither 
amidst their ruins, ancient monuments or frag- | with sculptured norarchitectural detail. Although 


ments of such, some of which may be referred to 


there is a vast quantity of sculptured work of 


effigies are, therefore, worthy of notice, and casts 
_of them may, I believe, be studied in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham.* 





THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Birmingham.—A meeting of the Committee 
of the Birmingham Master Builders’ Association 
was held on Wednesday in last week at the 
Woodman Inn. Delegates from the Carpenters’, 
Masons’, Bricklayers’, Plasterers’, and Labourers’ 
, Societies attended by invitation. Reporters were 

not admitted, but we believe the masters began by 
agreeing to the demand of the men to make 
' four o’clock the hour of leaving off work through- 
out the trade. The carpenters were offered 
26s. 6d. a week, their demand being 27s. The 
deputation consulted with their fellow workmen, 
and on their return refused the offer, urging that 
the masters might as well give the extra 6d. 
The masons desired to commence work on Monday 
at seven. The masiers offered 6d. extra for the 
first hour of that day—from six to seven—with 
the option of beginning at either hour. The 
| deputation, after consulting their society, declined 
the terms offered. The bricklayers, we under- 
stand, were offered 28s. per week during the 
eight summer months (they asked for 30s.) and 
their present rate of wages—27s. a week—during 
the four winter months. The deputation, having 
| full power to treat, at once declined the offer. The 
| plasterers were offered 26s. 6d. a week, and this 
| was also refused. The labourers were offered 
| 18s. a week, which offer they accepted. As 
regards overtime, the following offer, we under- 
stand, was made by the masters :—Over-time 
from half-past five till eight at the usual rate of 
wages ; after that hour time and a half; and on 
Sundays double time. These terms were re- 
fused. The only deputation present, therefore, 
who accepted the terms offered by the masters 
was that sent by the Labourers’ Society. 
Talsall.—The joiners and bricklayers in this 
town, struck on Monday in last week for a re- 
duction of the hours of labour, the employers 
having refused to accede to the terms of a notice 
served upon them by the men on the 15th ult. 
to the effect that from the 2nd of May they 
should cease work on the evenings of the first 
five working days of the week at half-past five 
instead of six o’clock, and on Saturday evenings 
at four o’clock instead of five as hitherto,—the 
time of commencing work to remain the same 
as before, viz., seven o’clock on Monday morn- 
ings and six o’clock on the other days of the 
week. Mr. Highway offered to adopt the rules 
in force at Wolverhampton, the effect of which 
would be that the men would receive 4s. a week 
more, the hours of labour remaining somewhat 
less than before. This offer was accepted by the 
carpenters in Mr. Highway’s employ, but de- 
clined by the bricklayers in consequence of its 
being contrary to the rules of their executive. 





* To be continued, 
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The other masters offered to accede to the de-| sequent upon its termination admirably indicate | Parliament, is pursued by Admiral Batten, sent 


mands of the workmen at the expiration of ten | their relationship to the combatants and interests 


weeks. The operatives refused to accept this 
offer, believing that it was made with the view 
of getting rid of them when the affairs of the 
builders would allow of its being done conve- 
niently. A conference took place between the 
masters and men on Thursday evening, at which 
the whole subject was discussed, and the result 
was that the demands of the operatives were ac- 
ceded to, work being resumed on Monday. It was | 
also agreed that three months’ notice should be 
given in future of the intention of either masters 
or men to demand an alteration in the hours of 
labour or the rate of wages. 

Liverpool.—The carpenters and joiners have 
been agitating recently for an increase in their 
wages to the amount of 2s. per week. Most of 
the employers have acceded to their request ; but 
as a few have refused, the members of the | 
Joiners’ Society held a meeting on the subject. | 
The report of the executive committee contained 
a list of 73 builders who had consented to raise 
the wages as requested. The secretary added to 
the report a statement that other employers had 
given their word that they also would increase 
the wages of their joiners to the amount required, 
paying the increase back to the Ist of May. 
Resolutions to the effect that every legitimate 
means would be used to compel the remaining | 
masters to comply ; and that if not, by Saturday 
next, those in their employ should strike, and 
be supported by subscriptions of their fellow 
workmen, were carried unanimously. The meet- 
ing then proceeded to alter that part of the rules 
referring to the rate of wages, making the stand- 
ing wages—instead of as hitherto, 4s. 8d. a day— 
5s. for the first five days of the week, and 3s. for 
Saturday. 

Ormskirk.—The master painters, &c., of Orms- 
kirk, having refused to comply with certain con- 
ditions, said to have been unanimously agreed 
upon by the journeymen, the men consequently 
struck work on Monday in last week. About a 
week before, the masters each received a notice, 
the following of which is a brief summary :— 
“That all men receive an advance of 2s. per 
week; that all men be at the pay-table by four 
o’clock on Saturday ; that upon no consideration 
shall any man be required to find brushes of any 
kind ; and that men at work in the country be 
allowed twenty minutes per mile for walking, 
and where the distance is too far the railway 
fare to be paid.” The masters refuse to comply 
on the ground of not having had sufficient notice, 
in that it would materially interfere with the 
contracts they have at present in hand. 

Great Grimsby.—The strike here, we are in- 
formed, was partial, and only against the sub- 
contractor for the new hotel Royal Dock. He 
proposed to give skilled workmen the wages de- 
manded, and the unskilled a less wage, which 
was declined. A staff of skilled bricklayers, and 
a sufficient number of good labourers, have now 
been obtained. 

Wick.—The masons of Wick are now nearly 
all out on strike. Their wages have ranged 


| 
| 





to intercept her; and, two days after her land- 


in the fight. It will always be most desirable to| ing in Burlington Bay, five ships entered the 


secure such opportunity of contrasting the re- 
spective merits of foreign schools with our own, 


as may be offered by M. Tidemand and painters 


of continental celebrity becoming contributors 


to our exhibitions. If it were only for the sake 
of variety and novelty, such assistance would be 
valuable; although, with regard to variety, there 
is little to be said on the present occasion ; for, 
what with M. Tidemand’s killing picture, Mr. 
Phillips’s waking, Mr. Calderon’s burying, M. 
Legros’s bewailing, and a host of allusions to the 
grim enemy, headed by Sir Edwin Landseer. 


R.A., and going no further down the list than | 


bay, and commenced an active cannonade. 


*** One of their ships,’ says the Queen in a letter to the 
King, ‘did me the favour of flanking on the house where 
I slept, and before I was out of bed the balls whistled so 
loud about me, that my company pressed me earnestly to 

o out of the house, * * So, clothed as well as in 
aste I could be, I went on foot to some little distance 
| from the town of Burlington, and got in the shelter of a 
| ditch, whither before I could get, the cannon bullets fell 
thick about us, and a servant was killed within seventy 
paces of me.’” 


Mr. Yeames shows this place of refuge, with 
the queen surrounded by her companions; the 
| cavaliers impatient at their somewhat ignomini- 
ous position ; frightened waiting-women, and a 





| accounted. 


of anything he has previously done; and although | than half his other gifts. 


to clever Miss E. Osborn, there may be even a| cowardly priest, who would appear to think no 
greater want of it than is usually the case. situation humiliating if it were only a safe one ; 
However disagreeable the subject of M. Tide- | have all appropriate character; but there is not 
mand’s work, it is eminently characteristic of| enough of the serious import of the narrative 
those primitive ideas of chivalry that obtained, conveyed into the picture to create a proper 
and still obtain, in some parts of the world the | amount of commiseration for them. Pathos is 
least remarkable for police regulations, andj} neglected for humour, and this is the great 
where there are no courts of redress beyond | failing of it. 
what any clear space and no favour may be; Mr. Pettie also is evidently most at home 
Indeed, “‘ An old Norwegian Duel” | where he has humour to deal with. (169) “The 
may suggest to those who prefer chopping legs | Tonsure” is very comical and apt in expression, 
to logic a very perfect mode of settling a little besides being cleverly painted; but his execu- 





| difference ; whilst to others with less conserva- | tion is too slight for any such weighty matter as 


tive notions and more inclination for leaving it (471) “ George Fox refusing to take the Oath 
to the officers of the Peel institution to decide at Houlker Hall, a.p. 1663.” Mr. G. A. Storey’s 
such disputes for them than to peel and do it | treatment of (465), “The Meeting of William 
themselves, it must be a satisfaction to reflect Seymour and the Lady Arabella Stuart at the 
that this method of giving and taking satisfac- Court of James IL. 1609,’ lends no additional 
tion now, is left less to particular tastes and interest to rather a bald subject, the success of 
opinions than it formerly was in those good old which must mainly depend upon appositely 
times tradition would have us deplore. imagined introductions to raise it above por- 

And yet to the most appreciative of the law’s traiture. Neither has Mr. Hayllar been more 


| majesty at home and abroac, there may be in- | fortunate with a much better one, (450) “The 


stances of very modern occurrence that would Queen’s Highway in the Sixteenth Century,” 
seem to furnish excuse for reverting to barbarons | which might be thought to offer vast opportuni- 
defence against barbarous prosecution. As ties to a more perceptive reading of it. And 
when a judge, if exceeding his jurisdiction in Mr. J. E. Hodgson’s (512) “Queen Elizabeth at 
giving the accused clear intimation that he Purfleet” does not equal in conception or design 
means to kill him if he car, in spite of jury, the “Beacon” picture of last year, although it 
witnesses, and all, reduces a criminal trial to a maintains promise of far better performances 
very unequal personal encounter, and the chances ' presently. 
for prisoner, guilty or not, to a minimum. At the head of those who represent rustic 
Mr. Rankley, always conscientious and pains- and domestic incident Mr. T. Faed, A., has such 
taking, has made a great stride towards the resources at command that he may almost defy 
attainment of those qualities in which he may competition: putting aside his astonishing dex- 
hitherto have been supposed to be deficient. terity of touch and exquisite feeling for colour, 
(347) “The Doctor’s coming,” for its clever his power of conveying expression is quite as 
enunciation of story, and for its abstract claims remarkable; and, being’ a rarer endowment, it 
to excellent workmanship, wi!l take precedence would suffice to make him eminent with less 
It is his habit to 
he certainly has employed the strongest means | appeal to the widest range of sympathy, and all 
of producing a strong effect—bright firelight | that he does is to be as easily understood by 
opposed to the more mysterious influence of the | the peasant as the peer. (315) “ Baith Faither 
moon,—he has most judiciously used them.|and Mither” is exquisitely pathetic; and the 
Gipsies, whether English or Spanish, are only| poor old cobbler, a widower, so anxious to 
equally amenable with the rest of humankind to} save his treasured little daughter knowledge 
the “ thousand natural ills that flesh is heir to;” | of their common loss by supplying her place as 
but what a help their romantic habits and pic-| far as possible, is a lesson to be universally 
turesque circumstances afford to the artist, even/ applied. She is better cared for than her 
when relating the simplest episodes of ordinary | schoolmates, evidently, who are watching the 


existence to enforce its consequence, such as in} bungling tenderness with which he is putting 


from 10s. to 16s. a week for the last few years. | this, where a father and mother are watching | on her gloves to complete the operation of dress- 


They have struck for 11. per week now, and the 


their sick child, in apprehensicn of the coming| ing her for school, with that mixed expression 


employers to be at the expense of sharpening the | too late of the doctor, whom they have sum- | of respect and envy a nicer frock and bonnet than 


men’s clurers, which is considered about equal 
to another 1s. a week. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.* 


THE Great Exhibition of 1862 has left no re- 
membrance likely to last longer than the 
impression made by its associated picture col- 
lection; and not many of the contributors are 
likely to be so well recollected after Baron Leys 
and M. Gallait, as M. Tidemand, who renews 
acquaintance this year on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, by sending one of his vigorous illus- | 
trations of Norwegian life and customs (542) 
‘An old Norwegian Duel,” represented with 
rather too strict an adherence to fact to be! 
altogether pleasant. 

A concourse of peasants, apparently assembled 


moned to its assistance by the little barefooted | their own would be safe to excite; and no 


messenger, now breathless, after her long run} wonder, besides, with her father so obviously 


across the misty common, to announce the wel-| convinced of her being the most precious little 


come arrival. Taking advantage of the demon- |} woman in the whole world ! 
strativeness of such actors, Mr. Rankley has | 
| been enabled to intensify expression to a most do sigh after the good very old times, since he 
telling point, and, without exceeding probability, ignores things as he finds them, and insists that 


Mr. H. S. Marks may be of those who really 


has reached the extent of it. ;even with respect to bakers and blind pipers 
There are too few of our younger painters who | they must have fed and fasted, lived and died 


venture upon subjects requiring research, and | at least 300 years ago to be worth thinking about 
the difficulty of sustaining a story throughout | at all; and with so much quaint, dry persuasion 
a complication of incidents ; great praise is due, | in his argument, that one is half carried away 
therefore, to Mr. E. Crowe, whose (360) “Luther | by it to think with him. Of the three pictures 
posting his Theses on the Church-door of Wit-| he exhibits this year, only one, however, par- 


tenberg” falls very little short of being a fine | takes of the comic. (326) “ Doctors differ,” as 


picture. The composition is rather too equally | he shows in stature and implies in statute; the 
divided, and the clear stage left to Luther by the ; acumen with which the two professors are ex- 
rest of the dramatis persone gives to him the| pounding their theories whilst practice is so 
appearance of being an exacting theatrical star; much more needed is very perfectly indicated, 


for merry-making, have their attention concen- | but the easily-recognised portraits, well-studied | and is a sharp satire. — In quite another vein Mr. 
trated upon its very opposite result, though evi- costume, and capital manipulative qualities, | Marks has produced his best work (584) wherein 
dently not a surprising one to them, since every | bear witness to an energy of purpose and indus- an aged grandmother, the guardian of an orphan 
necessary preparation seems to have been forth. | try of the most desirable sort, that entitle the | child, is reverently absorbed as she sits sur- 
coming for any incident of the kind. Two youths, | possessor of them to every encouragement. | rounded by the monumental tombs in a church 


excited by love, loyalty, or liquor, have quarrelled 
and fought, and the deadly nature of the combat | 


Similar commendation must be awarded to Mr. | listening to the service, with the little protected 
W. F. Yeames, for his careful rendering of one | one asleep by her side. The intention of this, 


is only too forcibly realized : they are both mor- | of the many adventures that befell Henrietta 
tally wounded, and the different degrees of grief | Maria, “ La Reine Malheureuse (477), who, on 
and consternation of the various spectators con- | her return to England from Holland, where she 
| had been to obtain supplies for her husband, 
| King Charles I., to carry on the war with the 
' 





* See pp. 325, 348, anée. 


and mode in which it is expressed, are worthy of 
all praise. 

In 464 he reverses the responsibility, for a 
poor little half-starved girl is asking of a portly 
baker, bread, whilst the white-headed blind 
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grandfather is playing on the flageolet at the 
door of the shop to which she has led him. Both 
these illustrations are from Scripture text, and 
are equally sound in sentiment. 

It is a fine line that separates power from 
coarseness, and Mr. V. Prinsep’s “ Berenice” (3) 
is open to the question of having crossed it. 
Ponderous rather than grand, with all its excel- 
lence of qualified rich colour, it must be conceded 
that where refinement is so sadly repudiated she 
can never be “such a lady, hands so white and 
lips so red,” as Mr. Browning describes. 

“My Lady Betty ” (485), and “ Benedick and 
Beatrice” (560), by the same painter, are 
further proof of rare ability, and stand less in 
need of a chastening influence. 


profitably pursued at ten different establish- 
ments, with more than 400 ovens of the largest 
dimensions, capable of receiving from 5 to 7 
tons of coal at each charge. 

As to the cost, it was stated that the expense 
of altering each oven at St. Etienne was about 
201.; and that, as the value of the additional 
yield from each oven ought to be about 601. per 
annum, this outlay should be repaid by four 
months’ work. 

The president’s annual conversazione is to be 
held on Tuesday evening, May 31st. 





ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 





(4) “ Girl with Ferns,” by Mr. Dobson, A., is 
nature refined, but nature still and very beauti- 
ful. Few look on this picture without desiring | 
to possess it. (7) “ Turtle-doves, Jerusalem,” | 
1862, by Mr. W. Gale, very carefully studied ; | 
(29) “ Awake” and (372) “ Asleep,” by Mr. H. | 
O’Neil, A.,are pleasing, if not the most favourable | 
as examples of his skill; (62) “ A Music Party,” 
by Mr. A. Hughes, is poetical, and has the | 
further recommendation of some beautiful pas- 
sages of colour; but the lady is ill drawn, her | 
neck to all appearance being dislocated ; yet, | 
there is much grace in this, as in most of its | 
author’s works. A charming notion is embodied 
in his village church scene (384), where some | 
little children, more awake to a real presence 
than the understood one, are bathing their hands 
in a stream of sunlight, tinted with bright rain- 


An ingenious Frenchman is said to have “taken 
out a patent formaking diamonds,” at Washington. 
“With two bushels of charcoal he can make a dia- 
mond that will weigh a pound.” Does he expect his 
patented process to be perused and not imitated ? 
The “ patent ” is rather suspicious: the dis- 
coverer of the way to make artificial diamonds 


‘is not at all likely to take out a patent for it. 


The improbability of making diamonds is not so 
great, however, as many—even chemists—may 
imagine. Indeed, a French chemist is said to 
have already produced very small ones by fusing 
carbon with the aid of borax. All that would be 
requisite to produce diamonds of large size 
would be the discovery of a solvent of carbon ; 
and the alchemists were said to have possessed 
such a solvent and tincture. Just as alum dis- 


It would regard designs and drawings on paper 
as means only, and not as ends, as is now the 
universal art practice, and would ask for the final 
result of all art power and action, whether in 
artists or workmen in material, i. e., the object 
itself.” 

“Tn all cases the artist and workman would 
be credited with his work—irrespective of the 
architect, manufacturer, or seller—whether he 
be the artist draughtsman and designer on paper, 
thus indicating the work to the executive work- 
man, a work now always to be done, or whether 
he be the artist workman, the actual executant. 
This is the one great essential of future progress 
in fine art.” 

“The chief and practical objects, therefore, of 
this society, or of any others that might spring 
from it, says the proposer, would simply be to 
offer prizes annually to arcist workmen and also 
to artist draughtsmen for specimens of their 
combined skill, i.e., for the working drawing by 
the draughtsman, which served to guide the 
workman in his work; and also prizes for the 
actual work itself, as finally executed by the 
workman.” 

We do not perceive, at first sight, the differ- 
ence between the object of the proposed society 
and that of the Architectural Museum, though 
the committee of the latter may not yet have 
been able to carry it out so completely as is 
desired. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 





solved in water can be made to crystallize into 


alum baskets, so might carbon, if it could only | 


ASSOCIATION. 


bow hues as passing through the stained glass of 
some memorial window, and, falling at the feet 
of a very old workman, it offers, apparently, 
almost a means of ascent to him, and most 
effectively elucidates the intention of Herbert’s 
verse, “Then by a sunbeam I will climb to 
Thee,” which hes evoked this happy illustration. 
(73) “ An Interesting Topic,” by Mr. Rossiter ; 
(89) “ The Knight’s Guerdon,® and “ A Woman 
of San Germano” (518), by Mr. R. B. Mar- 
tineau; (90) “ The Interminable Story,” by Mr. 
G. H. Boughton (very French looking); (137) 
“Tn a Spanish Venta,” by Mr. D. W. Deane, are 
notable; and so are Mr. J. Archer’s particularly 
pretty little lady as she stood to Valasquez (178), 
Mr. H. Wallis’s (225) “ Winnowing Corn, Capri ;” 
(312) “ The Lost Sheep,” with two other highly- | 
wrought studies of Eastern facts; (216) “ Tread- 
ing out the Corn: Lower Pool of Gihon, Jeru- 
salem, May, 1862,” and (383) “A Shop in| 


be dissolved in some fitting menstruum,bemade| yr annual general meeting was held on the 
to crystallize into abundance of diamonds. | llth, Mr. N. Gould, V-P., in the chair. 
Carbon, to be sure, is regarded as an element,| The report of the auditors appointed to ex- 
while alum is a compound; but it was Davy’s | amine the accounts of the Association was read, 
opinion that diamond, too, was a compound, and | and it appeared that during the year 1863 the 
not mere carbon, but probably carbon in com- | sym of 5451. 6s. 3d. had been received, and pay- 
bination with some slight tinge or tincture of ments made of 4781. Os. 7d., leaving a balance 
halogenous material in it. Now, it is.a curious jn favour of the Association of 671. 5s. 8d. 
circumstance that the alchemical accredited sol- Fifty-six Associates had been elected ; thirty had 
vent of carbon, or diamond-producer, was called | withdrawn, and ten had died. It was proposed 
the hyle (or halogen) of the sages, and the elixir ' also to erase twelve Associates for nonpayment 
of the stone. Doubtful, however, as the alchemi- of their subscriptions. Not a single debt re- 
cal diamond-producer may have been, we are mained unpaid. The congress held at Leeds, 
inclined to regard the Frenchman and his patent under the presidency of Lord Houghton, had 
as no less apocryphal. ‘been very successful ; and Ipswich had been 
| appointed for this year as the place of meeting, 
Mr. George Tomline, M.P., president; to com- 
|mence on the 8th of August, and to be carried 








DRINKING FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


m to the 13th, inclusive. 


ie . lo 
Jerusalem,” by Mr. W. H. Webb; (414) “The | At the angle of a building at Vicar-lane and | Thanks were specially voted to the president, 


Flowers o’ the Forest,” by Mr. W. N. Orchard- 
son; (483) “Gracenta,’ by Mr. R. Lehmann; 
(508) “ Waiting for the Train,” by Mr. E. Nicol 
(rich in character, and 391, by the same, is 
even better, and “among the old masters” 
places Mr. Nicol among the new); (523) “The 
Peepshow,’ by Mr. J. Burr, and (530) “ Fun,” 
by Mr. H. Burr (a falling-off after last year’s 
contribution, though with sufficient good points 
to prove that the decline is but temporary) ; 
(527) “ Hagar and Ishmael in the Wilderness ” 
(a very old stock subject, with no novel aspect), 
by Mr. J. B. Bedford; (535) “In the East,” by 
Mr. W. V. Herbert, jun. ; and (545) “ A Letter,” 
by Mr. R. Carrick, are all indicative of great 
technical skill. 

Mr. F. Sandys’s “ Portrait” (546), with its 
minute elaborateness, obtained without sacrifice 
of power, stands quite alone for the qualities 
that distinguish it. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On the 10th instant the paper read was “ On 
the Means of Utilizing the Products of the Dis- 
tillation of Coal, so as to reduce the price of 
Coke; with Descriptions of the Ovens and of the 
best Processes in use in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, in the Manufacture of Coke,” by 
M. Pernolet, of Paris. 

The anthor believed that this question had 
been practically solved, by the employment of 
existing ovens, to which certain inexpensive 
additions were made, and which, while still 
giving to the coke all the solidity, density, and 
lustre that distinguished good coke made in the 
ordinary way, enabled every product of the dis- 
tillation of coal to be turned to account. This 
was effected, mainly, by keeping the coal from 
all contact with the air during its distillation, by 
performing that process very slowly, and by 
collecting and making use of the volatile pro- 
ducts. The whole arrangement had been sanc- 
tioned by many years’ experience, both in Bel- 
gimm and France, where it was actively and 


f 
y 


Church Bank, Bradford, Mr. Mills has erected | 
a drinking fountain forming a part of the wall 
of the warehouse. It consists of an arched 
opening, supported by shafts of serpentine | 
| marble, the spandrel filled in with water flowers 
‘and ferns. The ground is a slab of polished | 
red granite, with a moulded basin of the same | 
material, supplied with water from a bronze 
lion’s head, and with a silver-mouthed horn 
drinking-cup attached. The cost of the foun- | 
| tain was upwards of 50/.; and, along with the 
| warehouses, it was designed by Messrs. Lock- | 
wood & Mawson. Mr. Samuel Gurney, the | 
chairman of the Drinking Fountains Asso- 
ciation, has addressed us, appealing to the 
| public for means to enable the Society to) 
/continue their exertions. The writer says :— 
|“ Through the instrumentality of this Associa- 
| tion, upwards of eighty fountains have been 
already erected, at which it is computed that 
no less than a quarter of a million persons 
drink daily during the heat of the year.” It is 
the desire of the Society to extend the boon as 
far as possible to every corner of the metropolis, 
so that the thirsty wayfarer may not be forced 
into the necessity of repairing to the public- 
house. Mr. Gurney invites subscriptions. 











A PROPOSAL FOR AN ART RESULT 
SOCIETY. 


Unber this title Mr. Bruce Allen is proposing 
the formation of a new society, founded on the 
fact “that none of the Fine Art Educational 
Societies now existing seem competent to raise 
art, as applied to common objects in daily use, 
from their now artistically inexpressive state, as 
they are now executed by common workmen.” 

This proposed society would endeavour to 
create and help forward a radical change. “ It 
would ask not only design, but execution,—not 
only for artistic design expressive of modern 
wants and feelings, but for artistic execution, 
embodying and carrying ‘out in material such 





the treasurer, the auditors, the officers and 
council, &c.; and a ballot was taken for officers 
and council for 1864-5. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the annual meeting on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 4th instant, Mr. Weightman pre- 
sided. Mr. Boult referred to an anonymous 


| paper in the printed proceedings of the asso- 


ciation, with reference to the Birkenhead docks, 
and which gave all the credit of the sluicing 
scheme to Mr. Hartley, and not to Mr. 
Rendel. He thought the name of the author 
should be appended. After some discussion, 
it was agreed that the names of the authors 
should be appended to all papers. Mr. Picton 
then read a short paper on “ Classical Nomen- 
clature as applied to Architectural Terms.” 
Mr. Stirling reported favourably of the model- 
ling class under his care. Mr. Samuel Huggins 
exhibited a chart he had prepared in explanation 
of his paper, read in January last, on the “ His- 
tory of Painting and Sculpture.” The chairman 
awarded the prizes of the society to the success- 
ful competitors for designs for public drinking 
fountains ; the first to Mr. N. G. Taylor, and the 
second to Mr. A. Jackson. The secretary read 
the report of the Council, from which it appeared 
that the number of members was 157. It was 
suggested that the annual excursion should be 
made to Manchester, Hoghton Tower, or Rufford. 
Manchester, it was thought for many reasons, 
was the most desirable. Mr. Horner, the trea- 
surer, reported a balance of 81. 13s. to the credit 
of the society. The following officers were 
appointed for the ensuing year, the election, as 
usual, being by ballot :—president, Mr. Joseph 
Boult ; vice-presidents, Mr. T. J. Kilpin and Mr. 
W. H. Picton; hon. librarian and curator, Mr. 
Joseph Justin ; treasurer, Mr. F. Horner; coun- 
cil, Messrs. William Hay, E. A. Heffer, W. H. 
Weightman, J. P. Bradley, and Frank Howard; 
hon. secretary, C. Z. Herdman. The president 








design. 


delivered his closing address. 
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BRICK FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


Tt seems desirable to obtain consideration for 
the model illustrative of a system of brick fire- 
proof construction, as set up by Mr. F. H. 
Groves, to which we recently referred. That the 
model fulfils what was expected of it is proved 
by the fact of its having stood seven months (it 
was finished the 21st October last), persons 
having been freely allowed to walk on the top of 
it, and the floor having been weighted by two 
tons. These tests it has withstood without the 
slightest appearance of settlement. The prin- 
ciple involved, if we understand it rightly, is 
that of balance. The arched floor and roof 
thrust against the walls, and this thrust is met 
by weight on the top of the walls. The floor 
and roof, however, being put together with 
quickly setting cement, become, to a consider- 
able extent, solid slabs, with merely downward 
pressure. With reference to an observation in 
our previous notice, Mr. Groveswrites,—‘ Let 
me remind you that every new primeiple of con- 
struction has required careful proeeeding at its 
commencement. I well remember, when iron 
was not so well known as it now» is, and the 


| prevalent in all erections in masonry, may be 
| altogether dispensed with by the introduction of 
the curves of which metal so readily admits. 
6. The sixth primary principle consists in the 
application of a coating of some kind, indispen- 
sable to iron, such as of glass enamel in colour, 
offering a cheap process of almost eternal dura- 
bility. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Ar the Reading school 8 medals and 3 
honourable mentions have been awarded, and 
five of the works have been retained for national 
competition. At the Cirencester school 
22 medals have been awarded, and nineteen 
works selected for national competition. There 
were also 3 honourable mentions. —— The 
Taunton school has had 13 medals and 3 
honourable mentions; and seven works have 
been selected for national competition. Only 
27 works were submitted, being less than half 
the usual: number, owing to the early date under 
the n ment. Four meda's have been 
awarded, for the half year’s work of the Stour» 














bridge school, and. 1 honourable mention. 








caution consequently that was exercised, when 
the five formule of Tredgold, mainly theoretical, | 
formed the basis of the sections of girders, until, | 
by larger experiments, the compression and ten- | 
sion of metal was better known,—east as one to | 
six, and wrought as two to one orse,—and very | 
different sections and dispositiom: of the metal | 
above and below the neutral axis:were adopted. | 
If such caution has been necessary in one, and I | 
may say in every new principle of construction, | 
then it is no objection to the one in question, for | 
it is a difficulty which all have had to contend | 
with.” 





HOUSES IN LIVERPOOR 


Mr. RisHron’s twenty-sixth annuak report, as 
building surveyor, shows that during the year 
1863, there were 2,015 dwellings ereeted, aamm-» 
ber greater than in any other year sinee- the 
passing of the Sanitary Act in 1846. 

This increase has been chiefly in houses of whick 
the rental is less than 121. per annum, and in 
houses with a rental ranging between 121. and 251. 
perannum. Equal activity has prevailed in other 
departments of the building trade in the borough. 
Thus, the warehouses erected during the year | 
were 68 in 1863, against 46 in 1862, which was, 
above the average, and the number of extensive | 
alterations made at existing buildings was 206 | 
against 124. The probable cost of the building, 
operations of the borough during the past year is | 
estimated at 628,4991. 

The reporter says :— | 





“The evils to which in former reports I ventured to 
direct the attention of your Committee in connexion with | 
confined and ill-ventilated courts still continue, but it is | 
gratifying to observe that the Council hawe taken the} 
matter seriously in hand in the Sanitary Bill now before | 
Parliament, and there can be no doubt, that when the | 
measure becomes law, it will prove of immense —— 
Its beneficial effects will, however, te: some extent be | 
counteracted, unless proper measures»are adopted for | 
—s space for ventilation at new» dwellings, more | 
especially 
erections now greatly on the increase.”” 

Since the year 1838, 39,222 houses have been 
built in the borough of Liverpool. | 








IRON ARCHITECTURE: 


A LiMiTED lability company, withia capital 
of 500,0001., in shares of 251. emeh, is in 
course of formation, under the title of the 
Iron Architectural and EngineeringsCompany, 
for developing the inventions of Mrz -W. Vose 
Pickett, whose proposition to substitute iron 
for other materials in every deseription has 
been. often alluded to in our pages. Mr. Pickett 
considers that the six primary principles..of the 
system are—1l. Canister, or hollow, iron walls, 
with cast chased or repoussé work ornamental 
surface, as a substitute for the solid wall and 
ashlared surface used in masonry. 2. Intersti- 
tial ornamental form, as a substitute for surface- 
carved, prominent, or basso-relievo form in 
masonry. 3. In close connexion with the first, 
and in contrast with the second principle, is the 
metallic low relief or intaglio form ; this, though 
involving no invention, constitutes with the se- 
cond two distinct characters to that of the one 
principle of relieve form in masonry. 4. As a 
substitute for the columnar portico, colonnade, 
and arcade of the ancient system, the metallic 
offers the suspension portico, the advantages of 
which are numerous. 5. The angular forms so 





The award to the Leeds school for nme months | 
has been 41 medals, distributed thus among the | 
central. and branch schools :—Leeds 27, Keigh- | 
ley 8; Holbeek 6: There were also 9 honourable | 
mentions:— Leeds 6, Keighley 2, Holbeck 1. | 
The large proportion of 21 works has been | 


method of founding, and ringing, the lecturer 
enlarged at some length on the lamentably low 
standard in which bell-ringing stood in Devon 
and Cornwall; noticing the fact that the bells 
had, in most cases, fallen into the hands of the 
least intelligent and worse conducted characters ; 
whereas change-ringing was an act requiring 
infinitely more exercise of intellect and skill than 
—as people generally thought—of bodily exer- 
tion. He also noticed that the neglected state 
of the bells and their fittings not only endangered 
the bells and their steeples, but rendered ringing 
three times more laborious than necessary. The 
lecturer proceeded to explain some of the various 
methods. of change-ringing, which were illus- 
trated by some peals of scientific changes on the 
hand-bells, assisted by another member of the 
Society of College Youths, Mr. M. Kelly, of 
Kelly, and some ladies, members of their respec- 
tive families. Two peals of grandsire doubles, 
consisting of six-score changes were rung, and 
brought round with considerable skill, in about 
six minutes, each round being changed—not by 
lapping or crossing the bells—but by scientific 
striking, the gentlemen handling two bells, and 
each lady one. The peals were conducted by an 
amateur, who called the bobs. 

It appears, from: Mr. Trelawny’s own account, 
that a letter, dated from Gloucester, signed 

. C. B., and published in two or three papers, 
induced him to turn his attention to the art of 


bell-ringing, as it was advocated in that letter; 


selected fi tional competition, the | + | and that about two months ago he bought two 
number rorya ate soe pan aeueiar i little books,—‘“‘ Hubbard’s Elements of Campa- 
Leeds being nine. Out of 27 medals awarded nology,” and Maunsell “ On Church Bells ;” and 


| Stoekton-on-Tees, | 
Mr. Charles J. Adams, architect, of that town, 


were Th ks to b ed 
ayers Amen t sama |they developed something truly national and 





to the Leeds school, 14 have been obtained by 
the ladies in the morning classes.——The Car- 
lisle school has obtained 12 medals and 1 
honourable mention: 6 works have been re- 
tained in London for national:competition. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Chester Town Hall.—Thirty-two sets of designs 


have been received, and are hung in the saloon 
of the Grand Stand. The mayor asked for 
power for the committee to call in professional 
assistance in making the selection, if needed, 
but the motion was postponed. 

Brigg Chapel.—We hear that in a limited 


competition for Brigg Free Methodist Chapel, in d . . . . 
| whiols: fomr rt were sent in, the rn pre- Cially absurd-in architecture, since, in the Middle 


miumrwas awarded to Mr. Watkins. The other 
competing architects were: Messrs. Bellamy & 
Hardy, of Lincoln, and Mr. Kitchen, of Hull. 
The chapel is intended to accommodate 350 


persons, and will have seheels: beneath for 250, 


children. 


Stockton-on-Tées.—Ina recent competition for | 


the New Ragged Schools and Master's House, 
the designs submitted by 


with at once under his superintendence. 
Bradford Exchange.—The intended site of the 

new exchange between Market-street and 

Hustler-gate has been cleared of the old build- 


th k t -houses—a. cl f | j h created {i their | . : 
Toscdt on ie, Beets ahaa ty i na sire hn ee ont awry a of national poetry that would desire to substitute 


in the very centre of this densely-crowded town 
that many desire to. see it kept open, and sug- 


gestions to that end are freely talked over, but | 
the idea cannot be realized without the expendi- | 
ture of a large sum of money, and there is little | 


probability, therefore, of the ground being kept | 
open. Meanwhile the direetors of the New) 
Exchange Company have received six sets of | 
plans for their new building, and they are at) 
present on view in the large room of the Ex-| 
change-buildings, preparatory to the directors 
making a selection. With one exception, which 
is in Italian, the elevations of the several plans 
are all in various forms of Gothic architecture, 
and the building in each case is intended: te 
present a lofty tower over the entrance at the 
point known as “ Bartle’s-corner.” 





CAMPANOLOGY, OR SCIENTIFIC 
RINGING. 


A LECTURE was lately delivered at Launceston, 
to a numerous audience, on “Church Bells and 
Campanology,” the lecturer being Mr. B. R. Tre- 
lawny (brother to the M.P. for Tavistock), a 
member of the Ancient Society of College Youths. 
It was listened to with great attention by those 
assembled, amongst whom were many of the 
clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood. After 
an interesting account of bells, their origin, 





his first feeling, after a few days’ study, was his 
surprise that such an ingenious art should be all 
but unheard of in:the West of England. 

It is to be hoped that this movement, so well 
begun, will be followed up in the West of Eng- 
land, and be the means of placing change- 
ringing in its proper position. 





ECLECTICISM IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir may be urged in favour of an eclectic style 
of Gothic architecture that, in these days of rail- 
ways, architects have a facility of visiting foreign 
countries, and that the true spirit of our age is 
cosmopolitanism, and a desire to break all national 
ifferencess. Now, this seems to me to be espe- 


Ages, it grew’ up in each province to suit the 
wants of the inhabitants, and was principally 
affected by the materials at hand wherewith to 
build. Moreever, Medizval architects travelled ; 
if not to the extent of modern men, yet they did 
not commit the-folly of building in England in a 
manner suited only to drier and more southern 
climates. They were essentially aware of the 


| different climates and wants of provinces, and 


never introduced any glaring inconsistency. In 
the case of their foliage carving, or their tracery, 


widely removed from the Classic feeling that pre- 
vailed in France,—something in true accordance 
with English tenderness and love of nature. 
Who is there possessing the slightest sentiment 


foreign folk-lore for our own,—to substitute 
foreign poetry for our own,—or to make an un- 
meaning jumble of all national writing without 
individuality,—without national spirit? What 
has ever proved such an utter failure as French 
eclectic philosophy ? Has any eclectic system of 
metaphysics ever held its own? Do we not seek 
in all things peculiar national traits? And yet 
our modern architects desire to upset this ab- 
solute law of nature by introducing French and 


| Italian Gothic into England. 


If its merits» are tried in our own scale, 
we find foreign Gothic to be deeply wanting in 
delicacy and refinement. French mouldings are 
coarse beside the exquisite tenderness of English 
work; French foliage is. stiff and unnatural 
beside the play of English; plate tracery is 
heavy beside the chaste thinness of our own ; 
French work is heavy and grand beside our 
small lightness; the North French plains are 
very different from our meadows ; and scenery has 
ever had much influence upon the true architect. 
Altogether, let me ask, why are we to be French 
instead of English ? X. X. X. 





Tur Nationat Atsert Memorrat.—The site 
of the intended memorial in Hyde Park has been 
surrounded with a hoarding, and excavations 
are being made for the concrete foundations. 
Mr. Kelk isthe contractor. 
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TIVERTON NEW TOWN HALL. 


Tuts building, to be inaugurated on this, the 
19th inst. by Lord Palmerston, the Premier, who 
for many years has been, and still is, the 
Member of Parliament for the borough, has 
been erected partly on the site of the old 
town-hall, partly on the old approach to St. 
Andrew’s-street, and partly on land purchased 
by the Corporation of Mr. J. B. Cannon, pro- 
prietor of the Angel Hotel, adjoining the new 
building. 

In 1862, the town council advertised for plans 
for a new town-hall, when sixty-two designs | 
were sent in; the first premium of 501. being | 
awarded to Mr. Henry 








fitted up with water-closets and other con- 
veniences. 

The building down St. Andrew’s-street termi- 
nates with a square tower, in which there is a 
stone staircase leading up to the hall from the 
cells and police-office below, by which prisoners 
can be taken to and from the court, without 
interfering with the public. 

The back of the building, towards the Angel- 
yard, as also the north and south ends, are faced 
with Westleigh stone, with Bath stone dressings 
to windows, quoins, and string courses. 

The principal fronts, towards St. Andrew’s- 
street and Fore-street, are filled in between the 
marble columns and Bath stone work with grey 





Lioyd, of Park-street, 
Bristol, the architect 

under whose superin- | 27S 
tendence the present i eZ 
building has been ; 
carried out. Many 
difficulties presented 
themselves, owing to 
the peculiar shape of 
the ground to be built 
upon, which the archi- 
tect has  creditably 
overcome. 


i me 
eS 


Our engraving re- 
presents a perspective 
view of the new build- 
ing facing St. An- 
drew’s-street and the 
end of Fore-street. The 
style of architecture 
adopted is Venetian 
Italian, of a conven- 
tional character, in 
which stone and 
marble of various 
colours are used. 

The principal fea- 
ture in the design is 
an octagon tower, 
which, to the top of 
the weather vane, is 
carried up to a height 
of 100 feet, the roof of 
which terminates in a 
square, surmounted by 
ornamental galvanized 
cast-ironcresting, from 
which springs a hand- 
some weather - vane, 
supplied, together with 
the other castings on 
the main roof and 
square tower, as also 
the moulded cast-iron 
shutes, from Messrs. 
Macfarlane’s foundry 
at Glasgow. In the 
centre face of the oc- 
tagon tower towards 
Fore-street, there is a 
semicircular pediment, 
with finial, in which 
provision is made for 
an illuminated clock: | 
there are also circular 
louvres in four sides of | 
the roof. Oneachside {| 
of the octagon there 
are massive chimney 
stacks, with moulded 
caps and bases. At 
each angle of the first 
and second compart- 
ments of the octagon 
tower are fixed de- 
tached red Devonshire 
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marble columns, with 
richly carved Corin- 
thian freestone capi- 
tals, with entablature 
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of communication. On the second floor is the 
town-hall, mayoralty-room, and grand jury-room, 
with anteroom, and other offices. The town-hall 
is 50 feet by 32 feet, and 27 feet high, well 
lighted and ventilated: at the north end of the 
hall, over the grand jury-room, is a large gallery 
fitted up with seats for the public, and from 
which all proceedings in the court can be seen. 


|The new hall will be used only for council 


meetings, petty and quarter sessions, and county- 
court business. 

Adjoining the hall, is the mayoralty-room, 
40 feet long by 26 feet wide, lofty and well 
lighted; there is a small anteroom adjoining 
this room, with a door into the hall. 

Over the mayoralty- 
room there is another 
large room forming 
the upper compart- 
ment of the octagon 
tower, in which it is 
intended to fix the 
works of the new clock. 
In the basement of 
the building there are 
capacious cellars for 
coals and stoves ; also 
a chamber for a warm- 
water heating appa- 
ratus, by which the 
cells, muniment-room, 
and town-hall are 
heated. 

Gas has been laid 
on to the various rooms 
and passages, and star- 
light burners of various 
sizes are fixed. Anew 
foot pavement has 
been laid, and cast-iron 
lamp-pillars with globe 
lamps are fixed up. 
Since the commence- 
| ment of the building, 
the Corporation have 
arranged with the trus- 
tees of St. George’s 
Chapel, and have 
obtained a faculty 
granted by the Bishop 
of Exeter for taking 
down a portion of the 
old boundary, which 
formerly divided the 
churchyard from the 
old townhall, and have 
erected a new line 
of wall, and put up 
appropriate iron railing 
which, together with 
the lowering of the 
Angel Hill some 2 feet, 
a great improvement 
long needed in this 
particular locality, has 
been effected, there 
; being now therefore 
| @ completely unob- 
| structed view of the 
| whole of the eastern 
front of the new 
building. 

The general con- 
tractors for the various 
works were Messrs. 
Williams & Parish, of 
Tiverton, builders ; the 
sub-contractors being 
Mr. Beck, for the 
plumbing, painting, 
and glazing, and Mr. 
Rundle for the smith’s 


See p. 366, ante. 
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and consoled cornices : 
the columns are fixed 
on freestone pedestals, and stand out in bold 
relief: they were supplied by Mr. Bluckler, marble 
mason, of Dawlish, and are the largest ever put 
up in Devonshire, being on an average 1 foot 
9 inches in diameter. The main or principal 
entrance, which is 12 feet high by 6 feet wide, is 
at the base of the tower, having suitable ante 
and archivolt, with richly carved keystone ; 
there are also three other entrances frorn St. 
Andrew’s-street,—one for the police office, one 
for private entrance, and one to the court-yard 


Pennant stone ashlar. The pilasters to police 
doorway, the rockwork base, also the steps, are 
of the same material, which, together with the 


Stapleton, near Bristol. 





at the south end of the building, which is | 


stone staircases, sanded paving, &c., have been | 
supplied from Mr. Lawrence’s quarries, at | 
The pilasters named | 
are 8 feet high by 2 feet 6 inches square, in one | About sixty-seven applications have been sent 
stone each, and weigh upwards of four tons. | in to the Local Public Works Committee for the 
The ground-floor of the building is appropriated | appointment of surveyor to the Corporation, at a 
to magistrates’ offices, town clerk’s offices, com- | salary of 2501. per annum. The list was reduced 
mittee-room, muniment-room, police-office, and | to three, but the successful candidate was not 
lock-up cells, with wide and capacious passages | then appointed. 


3 and iron work, the 

z latter having a special 

3 contract for the heat- 

N ing apparatus and gas- 
fittings. 


The total cost of the 
works, including purchase of land, improve- 
ments, &c., amounts to about 8,0001. 
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THE MONEY VALUE OF ENGLISH ART. | nities for bringing the various classes together 
Su ‘ie dee at Bis Jae ana | #re valuable. With good management the late 
ene ee II + olittin: miiaiananias Mesos sini paid | Exhibition would have been more useful than it 
for the works of ancient masters, modern | bow goiencey ioe the —— — pire 
painters were content with a sum so small | + ee “at = ~ 
that their incomes, except in a very few! matter: we trust, nevertheless, that the example 

: ~ |} set will not be without effect, and that we may 


instances, were barely sufficient to keep soul | aE re ; : 
and body together. In these latter days, how- | oe exhibitions in various parts of 


ever, the painter who has succeeded in reaching | ‘ ‘ 
the summit of his art obtains a large pecuniary | Po peneatang a op Sine treet ot 


tan ‘ hag ef at | 
recompense and an honourable position. It | ae ole 1an of the district; and we ld 


t i en devoted many | : . 
true that the painter has often « 6 Y | mention many instances where very great ad- 


years of his life to study and practice without | — aes 

any such recompense ; but the same may be said oe has on Hcg a f a Re 
in connexion with architecture, law, literature, | ahie parang ei toca odah Lamgorteg usefully 

" agri 
oes Sonne desea os . ., assist him in his work. On mentioning this idea 
Some facts in connexion with the prices paid | to seitiail otk: Dek chee of 0: eee 
to modern artists were mentioned the other day flay were ao Hoe oan tan 
in the Monee ef Connon, Sao See ~ There are sermons to write ; the sick and schools 
arguing that Mr. Herbert and Mr. Maclise were | bo isthe aan sect carta Soest oem , 
paid for their work in the House far less than | e , enna y pene 
they could earn in the ordinary pursuit of their | sti pet rare ag ee eel 
profession, he reminded the members that Mx. | ube the are po he ieeali ; “eninge shes 
? > 


— came b= ™ ©: : a: | 
Frith had received 8,7001. for his pictuneef* The | is a will there. ia.a.way; and we have found, in 


Railway Station;” and that 5,500L) had been | : 

paid to Mr. Holman Hunt for “ Qtinist in. the Bete populations, eo 
Temple.” He mentioned that forsseme years | hich aihiemeds ti ni al feeells aeena hg 
previously to undertaking the frescoes at West- ; ‘al - Such p Se te : 
minster, Mr. Herbert’s income had been 1,8001. re f simil . fey" cae 
a year, whilst under Government, for the last six pig pimps hag oem: Alin 


land has been deliberately stolen, neither is there 
any statutable punishment under the Act of 
Limitation for so doing. 

Many years ago one of the judges of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench published a 
work of much merit on this very important 
point of defective judicature. It is noticed in 
the Literary Gazette of between 1830 and 1845, 
but in what volwme I can hardly say, showing 
that the court of appeal had been done away 
with in the abolition of the Star Chamber, during 
the reign of King Charles IJ., and none other 
established to replace it, to the great wrong and 
injury of every honest man in the kingdom, and 
the constant insecurity of title in consequence. 

This state of law ought to be well looked into; 
and I sincerely trust that you will give this 
matter your earmest consideration, as affecting 
every man in the kingdom, whether high or low, 
rich or poor, that some remedy may be found, 
property preteeted, and capital invested with 
security. M. W. Harrison. 








MULLIONED WINDOWS. 

Tue auther of the paper describing Nun 
Appleton in a recent number of the Builder, 
says of the window-sash “that all architects of 
the present day find it difficult to apply it con- 
sistently to the mullioned window.” 

It strikes me this difficulty might be overcome 





years, it had not been 5001. ; and that the gains | . : Biieop* 

of Mr. Maclise, twelve years previously to his — — — ag ig 

present undertaking, had been 2,0001., 3,0001. en prea ere - nee pars : 1 | 

and 4,000]. per annum—and, in one year, as | asta a ee ae reered, 
must have often felt surprise at the objects 


much as 8,0001.; and yet, for seven or eight|_.. . : 
years, the whole amount of payment to him by he hich axe sl be met with, aad which have-been 
: made in leisure hours. 


the public was only 7,0001. Mr. Gregory urged, | 
as we think rightly, that these gentlemen, who | 
have so ably done their duty to the nation, | 


should have additional recompense from the | ACTIONS FOR EJECTMENT. 


House. This suggestion was supported by : — : . 
a te one . =) Sir,—I think ali industrious and honest in- 
yarious members; and the Chancellor of the | _ ostors patie ental Ghat Qiate teats. 











Exchequer said that Mr. Herbert had told him , ie 
that Mr. Dyce had left upon the walls more than | effects of Lard mene, > — a SEE title, | 
two or three times the value of what he had | but more ee ly eee py kote. age se 
receiyed. There were others whose claims had | by most bitter experience. that 18 is now o nn, 
also to be considered. This was a matter of | U8¢ to arrest a scoundrel who has Pen yest the 
extreme delicacy. What the Government pro- | ©*P®DSe of —- wig beg - oe for if 
posed to do in connexion with Mr. Herbert was | youssvest for the coms i cseiammentie = pat to, 
to vote to him a sum of 1,5001. in addition to the | he, ¢&, almost directly aller amest, get out of 
2,0001. which he had already received ; but they | P™#8°? sr i x cae footer Bh, Pag 
did not intend that this shonld be the final | DW Insolvency law.  consitter 1 ain indebted 
settlement of the question. The Government | Lowd: ‘Went ge oe pee Registration | 
proposed to form a small commission of persons, | Act for the _ of our yan pene ts egg 
judiciously selected, for the purpose of im-} oe ck se abe r ae ow ie 
partially advising them as to the course that | a “a - sey Meg - 
ought to be pursued. | rascally solicitor to endeavour to extort money 
Sir George Bowyer remarked that the case of | from me by an old probate of the days of Wash- | 
Mr. Hert id nt standopenahe same grounds | nga (OME M0 2 0), a eae 
as those of the other artists. Finding that the | estate long after living memory. 


process which he had at first adopted was not | 
: seare ai | Why the copyholder should be debarred from | 
calculated to preserve the pictures, he. had . ion by statute of his ancient title, as 


destroyed 400 feet of painting in order to.adopt 
another and better process. There was also this — — on ond: nachalier, } haow 


particular circumstance with reference to Mr. | F : : 
Herbert,—that his work was of super-eminent | Eveey eopybolder is naw lable (owing: +0 that 


merit,—that it went beyond anything heretofore | circumstance) to the most illegal claims being 


seen in this country ; and therefore it stood apart | a upto: hia property, being debarved regisira- 
from the cases which had been mentioned in |?” Z ee : 
connexion with it. He did not think that the Pe Seon gr Prva en fo yo heegthe — 
> * ; hf > . ’ 

proposed commission would meet the merits of | from thé family from whom it was v8 pap lly 


the case. The country ought to deal generously | 
with Mr. Herbert, who had thrown his whole | Purchased; and what I have been told by three 


soul into the subject, and had produced.a reall solicitors is a very good title, there being two 
great and nt work, about v hich there acer" recoveries amongst those old deeds... The unfor- 
not be two opinions. } tunate defendant in aetions of ejectment, occa- 
After various observations by other members, sioned by cironmebances over which no man or 
Mr. Gregory accepted the ‘proposal of the | landlord could possibly have control,—an aged 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. | tenant’s grief, who alone had been on the land 
| forty years, at the loss of his wife—occasioned my 

= ——— not hearing thereof, and advantage was taken of 

> m * this circumstance to obtain a judgment against 
WORKING MEN’S EXHIBITIONS. | the land of which I was entirely ignorant. I 

THE recent exhibition of objects of artistic | am not only obliged by law to defend the tenancy 
design and skilful make in Lambeth is likely under a writ of ejectment so improperly filled 
to lead to good. The exhibition of examples of | up that not even the abode of plaintiff is men- 
skilled labour is by no means a new idea. In) tioned therein; but after a very cool attempt at 
the Builder, some time back, an account was | extortion to defend the title against men who 
given of trade displays in the towns in the North | dare not give evidence before a judge, to find 
of England on various days. At Newcastle-on- | statutes and charters utterly set at nought for 
Tyne several of the trades walked in procession, | want of proper security for costs and re i- 
many of the men carrying articles which they | zances for legal recognition of the freemen, cs 
had made during their spare time. These pro- | it is a just claim. To find, also, that the record 
cessions took place up to the last thirty or forty | can be withdrawn at the court doors (with per- 
years, on the saint’s day of the craft. As time | fect impunity to the transgressors) and payment 
moved on, instead of walking in the streets,|of all costs (under Lord Westbury’s Insolvent 
meetings were held in rooms; and there is little | Acts) by the unfortunate defendant. More 
doubt that those exhibitions were the means of | threats, too, of actions. The statutes of England 
leading to the opening of the great display of , stating after forty years (being a nullity), no 
art-manufactures in Newcastle. ‘action can be brought for want of a court of 








by making the whole window-sash in one, with 
transoms, mullions, and weights, and making it 
i ards into the arch of the window ope 
(which should be built double on purpose) as in 
the grooves of a portcallis. The plan would 
occasionally interfere with the splayed recess 
new in use at foot of the window in the room 
above; but window seata, formerly so prevalent, 
would obviate any diflieulty on this head, and 
give sufficient thickness to the wall into which 
the sash would ascend to admit of grooves. The 
ascent of the sash would not need to be higher 
than three feet from its sill. Ventilators being 
now generally employed (which, pierce the 
upper part of the walls .of rooms), a sufficient 
opening for air or contemplation of the land- 
seape could thus be obtained, as at present, and 
thus would be combined with all the imper- 
meability of the modern sash the beauty of the 
mullioned window. 
J. ©. Frvz-Geraip Kenney, J.P. 





CAUTION TO SPECULATIVE BUILDERS. 
IRREGULAR STRUCTURES. 


Recextix Mr. William Aldred, builder, of Harper 
street, New Kent-road, to.anm adjourned sum- 
mons at the instance of Mr. W. Snoeke, district surveyor 
of Rotherhithe, Hateham, and part of Camberwell, 
charging him with construeting the party walls of four 

ildings on the south side of C , Rotherhithe, 

to the provisions of the. litan Building 

Act, was that the arg “1 ~ 
bonded, & greater portion ats than bricks 
were used, and that the mortar wae bad, being composed 
of mould and lime, and no sand. The defendant denied 
that the work and materiale were what was described, 
and it had been agreed to defer the case to allow 
of examination by Mr. Pouget, whose name was quoted 
by the builder as an architect to whom he was known, 
and who attended the court, and gave evidence that 
the work was very indifferent, net so well put to- 
gether at the top as at the bottom, and that in his 
opinion the work which had been carried up two 
ies ought to be pulled down ta within 2 feet at least 

of the one-pair floor. The defendant nd that the 
Pag down would be ruin to him; but Mr. Mande told 

i if: he and other builders chose to ride so close 
to the requirements of the Act of Parliament as to neces- 
sitate proceedings being thus taken by the district 

, having cautioned by him, 
and having carried up the works in defiance of re- 
must not be surprised at pro- 

being taken against them, An order was then 

made to have the work demolished to the extent named, 

and as much lower as the district surveyor found neces- 

. The defendant was. ordered to pay all the expenses 

and the costs of the district canals ny attendance, which 

that — requested the magistrate to give to the 
poor-box of the court. 








THE LEVELS OF STREETS. 


Sre,-—Will any of your correspondents inform me what 
is the law, or the practice with borough surveyors, with 
regard to fixing levels of streets under the following cir- 
cumstances ? 

A street with considerable and very irregular inclina- 
tion has been laid out, drained and partly built upon in 
the centre of the town. The plans for the buildings 
have passed the Local Board of Health. Some of the 
buildings are opposite each other (in a 12-yard street), 
but the inclinations of the causeways, or foot-paths, vary 
considerably, Another party is about to build, higher up 
the street, where it is supposed the road will have to be 
lowered two or three feet. The Local Board have passed 
the plans, but refuse to let their surveyor fix the levels, 
though the street has been used in its unpaved state for 
years. If the a is erected and the inclination of 
the street be materially altered from what the sup 
level may be, the building will be considerably a 
as it is for a public shock, A. B. 





‘: In London, with its vast population, opportu- appeal in such cases to show the title to the 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. hall, under the presidency of the vicar, to con- 
sider the best means of promoting a movement 
Leicester.—Earl Howe has given a donation of | towards the restoration of the abbey church. It 
5001. towards the erection of a new church in| was determined to request the mayor to con- 
the populous district of Christ Church, Leicester, |vene a public meeting on the subject for an 
and 5001. for the general purpose of church ex- | early day. 
tension in Leicestershire. Yeovil.—Preston Church, which has been for 
Marsworth (Bucks).—Marsworth Church is a/| some considerable time under restoration, is now 
Third Pointed edifice, consisting of a nave and | formally opened. The church in itself possesses 
chancel, with a south aisle to both, wider than, no remarkable feature, but since the works of 
and of the same height as, the nave itself. The | restoration its appearance has been improved. 
tower stands at the west end of the nave. The | It consists of a nave and chancel, the latter of 
roofs are for the most part flat, and covered with | which is a continuation of the former, being 
lead. The nave and aisle have been filled with | similar in all respects, the old rood screen, which 
simple open seats, of deal. The passages are | used to define its limits, having been done away 
paved with Minton’s tiles. The chancel seats|with. It is of the Perpendicular style of the 
are of oak, and are on the north side only. The | fourteenth century. Before the restoration the 
two arches on the south side of the chancel,| building was in a sad state of dilapidation: | 





be built at the sole cost of a gentleman whose 
name is well known in connexion with local 
charities, is shortly to be commenced with. The 
plan is a simple parallelogram, comprising nave 
aisles, and a large chancel. The church will be 
built of common brick, with bands of black 
brick, and will be lighted by lancet windows, 








and dormer windows, above the aisles. The seats 
will be open throughout, and they will all be free 
and unappropriated. It is expected that the 
church will be ready for consecration by the 1st 
of November. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING. 


Croydon.—The new Roman Catholic church, 
dedicated to “Our Lady of Reparation,” has 


opening into the aisle, are filled in with a par- 
close, the lower part of which is of oak, and the 
upper part ornamental wrought-iron work. At- 


rotten plaster, wormeaten timber, and huge pews | been opened here for divine service. The church, 
offended the eye; and the supporting walls, | which is of Early Gothic style, is situate in the 
which had got considerably out of the perpen- | Wellesley-road, nearly opposite the West Croy- 








tached to the eastern parclose are two sedilia. | dicular, must have filled the minds of the wor- | 
The floor has been laid with Minton’s orna-| shippers with anything but feelings of safety. | 
mental encaustic tiles, in geometrical patterns. | Little has been done to alter the general cha- | 
The reredos is of stone, with patterns and de- | racter of the architecture, but numberless small | 
vices, inlaid in marble and cement. On the | improvements have been made: deal-box pews | 
south side a new porch, of oak, has been built.| have been replaced by oak seats of modern 
The gable, bargeboard, side-panels, &c., are style—rough flooring by encaustic tiles, and | 
ornamented with pierced patterns and tracery. crumbling woodwork, and discoloured plastering | 
The chancel-seats have been executed by Mr. by new. A stone pulpit has also been added, 
Forsyth, and the reredos by Messrs. Poole. The and a new porch improves the exterior. Mr. 
rest of the works was by Mr. Cooper, of Ayles- Shout, of Dorchester, carried out the repairs. 
bury, under the direction of Messrs. Slater &| Hardington (Somerset).—The parish church of 
Carpenter. | Hardington, which has just been rebuilt, is now | 
Rype (Sussex).—Rype Church has been com- | open for divine worship. The old church having 
pletely restored and re-opened. It consists in| become so dilapidated that it was danger- | 
plan of a lofty and broad nave and chancel, and ous, it was resolved a year or two ago to! 
a western tower. The style is Decorated, the take it entirely down, and erect a new church | 
east window having five lights with flowing upon its foundation. Mr. Pearce, of Haselbury, | 
tracery. The nave roof, which is of the usual | architect, was requested to prepare the necessary 
Sussex type, with trussed rafters, &c., has been plans. Tenders were invited, and that of Messrs. 
restored. The chancel roof is entirely new. Draper, builders, of Crewkerne, for 9501., was 
The nave has been filled with open seats, of accepted. In April the old building was pulled 
deal, the western gallery and filling in of tower down, with the exception of the tower, which 
arch being removed. The chancel seats are of therefore remains unimpaired. The church is 
oak. In the chancel arch has been placed a low founded upon the rock, and a great portion of 
wooden screen, with perforated panels. The the stone used in the new building has been dug 
chancel is paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles. on the spot. Much of the Ham Hill stone for the 
The windows throughout the church have been facings, windows, &c., was taken from the old 
re-opened and restored, and filled with grisaille building, and reworked with new supplied from 
glass by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. Thechancel the quarries of Mr. Charles Trask, of Norton- 
seats, base of pulpit, eagle, and screen have been sub-Hamdon. Messrs. Draper are the con- 
executed by Mr. Forsyth; the brasswork of tractors. The new edifice will seat nearly 200 
pulpit, the crosses, coronz, &c., by Mr. Potter;| persons. The cost of the entire rebuilding has 
the other portions of the works by Mr. Parsons, been a little over 1,0007. The old church, in 
of Lewes, and Messrs. Piper & West, of Rype. common with nearly all the Somersetshire 
The cost of the whole has been defrayed by the | churches, was built in the Perpendicular style of 
rector, the Rev. R. 8. Sullon; and the works | the fifteenth century, and the tower, which 
have been carried out under the superintendence remains, is also in that style. But in the new 
of Messrs. Slater & Carpenter. church the style selected is the Decorated, which 
Madehurst (Sussex).—The chancel of Made- | prevailed a century previously. There are also | 
hurst church has been rebuilt on a larger scale, Early English lancet windows on the south side 
and a larger chancel arch inserted in the wall of the chancel, and the arch between the chancel 
between it and the nave. The nave has been and its aisle is Norman, suggested from two or 
reseated throughout with low open seats, and | three relics of an ancient Norman arch dis- | 
the old roof has been exposed to view and put in covered in pulling down the old walls. The 
repair. The gallery has been removed, and a/ church, as now arranged, consists of a nave and 
new two-light window opened in the south wall. | chancel, with anaisle on the north side extend- | 
A new aisle has been built, and the north wall ing throughout, a porch on the south side, and | 
of the nave taken down and two arches built in| the old tower at the west end, containing | 
its place to connect the nave and aisle together, | five bells. The east window is of three 
the old nave roof having been carried on shoring lights, with circles containing trefoils in, 
during the reconstruction. The tower has a new the head, and filled with stained glass. In) 
two-light window to light the lower stage, and | the south wall is a small single lancet win- | 
three quatrefoils have been inserted in the | dow and one of three lancet lights. The nave 
belfry stage. The floors of the church through- | is lighted on the south side by three windows 
out have been paved in tiles laid in patterns. | of two lights each, with decorated tracery in | 
The stained glass in the east window is for the the heads, and hood mouldings inside. The 
most part new. The tiles for the floors have lower story of the tower opens into the nave, 
been supplied by Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine. | from which it is divided by a carved oak screen. | 
The marble work has been executed by Mr. It is lighted by a Perpendicular window of three 
Field, of London; and the stained glass by lights over the doorway. The north aisle, under | 
Messrs. O’Connor, of London. The builder’s a lean-to roof, is lighted by four small single- | 
work has been executed by Mr. J. Ellis, of Chi- light windows with heads, and by a two-light | 
chester. The architect was Mr. T. G. Jackson, | window at the west end. The aisle is divided from | 
of London. | the nave by five arches, exclusive of the Norman | 
Brading (Isle of Wight).—The parish church is | arch in the chancel already referred to. The | 
about to be put into a state of repair, at the | floor of the chancel is paved with Minton’s | 
expense of Sir Henry Oglander, bart. Mr. T.| encaustic tiles, and the rest of the church with | 
Hellyer, of Ryde, is the architect. | blue lias. The roof is of stained red deal, with 
Longfleet.—St. Mary’s Church, Longfleet, is curvilinear struts resting upon Ham stone carved 
shortly to be enlarged. The works proposed are | corbels. In the chancel, the bosses at the inter- | 
the building of a new chancel, and the removal | sections of the roof-tracings were carved by the | 
of the pulpit and organ to more convenient | Rev. Mr. Hancock, of Haselbury. The old carved | 
positions, whereby eighty-five extra sittings will | oak altar has been retained, the old pulpit 
be secured. The present accommodation at the | adapted, and a new lectern and reading-desk 
church is 478. The cost of enlarging is esti- | supplied. 
mated at 6001., of which 2001. are unprovided. 


don Station. The edifice is 75 feet from the 
bottom to the chancel, the chancel 18 feet, and 
the height 42 feet. The roof is of open timber- 
work. The architect was Mr. Pugin, of Rams- 
gate; and the builder, Mr. Smith, of the same 
place. 

Twrnham-green. — A new Roman Catholic 
church has been opened «i Turnham-green. It 
has. been built from the designs of Messrs. 
Wilson & Nicholl, of London. It is a small 
building, Gothic in style. There were present 
Cardinal Wiseman and many other ecclesiastics, 
and a large number of the laity. After the 
service the cornerstone was laid of new Roman 
Catholic schools, which are being erected in the 
same neighbourhood from designs of Mr. Pugin. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Michael has been laid on 
a piece of land adjoining the St. George’s In- 
dustrial School, and opposite the Zoological 
Gardens, West Derby-road. The new church 


| will face West Derby-road, and adjoin and run 
' parallel with the St. George’s Industrial Schools 


on the one side, and a new street on the other. 
The front will be set back a few feet from the 
road, and it will present a gable end, divided by 
two buttresses, surmounted by angles with 
crosses. Between the buttresses the front will 
be recessed and arched over. Enclosed by the 
arch will be a circular tracery window, some 15 


‘feet diameter; below, an arcading, with stone 


arches and pillars, having seven narrow windows 
between the pillars. The doorway will be re- 
cessed and moulded. The space above the door 


|and arch will be carved with a group of angels 


and St. Michael. The height of the gable to the 
top of the cross will be 76 feet, and the extreme 
breadth of front 53 feet. The side of the church 


| parallel to the street will present an aisle with- 


out windows, but having sculptured panels, and 
divided by buttresses. Above will be the cleres- 


| tory, with coupled lancet windows, nearly 13 feet 
| high ; the windows to be continued of the same 


size round the apsidal end of the chancel. There 
will be 36 of these windows in the clerestory. 


| The church inside will be about 106 feet long by 50 
| feet wide. There will be three confessionals and 


two sacristies on the side next the school. The 
roof of the nave is to be of a high pitch, and 
exposed to view over the chancel, also arched 
and panelled ; the roofs of the aisles to be carried 
on arches. The church will be built of patent 
red brick, with bands of blue brick, and dressing 


'of Stourton stone. The contract has been taken 


by Mr. G. Glaister, of this town, for about 
3,4001. Mr. E. W. Pugin, of Ramsgate and 


| Liverpool, is the architect. 


Dalkeith (near Edinburgh)—There has been 
erected in St. David’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Dalkeith, a new altar, in Caen stone, divided 
into panels by marble columns. In the front is 
a perforated iron rail, in which are contained 
the remains of an early martyr, taken out of the 
catacombs of Rome in the year 1856, which was 
presented to the foundress of this church by the 
Pope. The altar was designed by Mr. G. Goldie, 
architect, London, and executed by Mr. Earp, 
carver, Lambeth. The whole consists of about 
seven tons of carved work, including the illumi- 


inated encaustic tiles and the panels. 








DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Walworth-road.—The new Baptist chapel in 
Walworth-road has been opened for divine ser- 


Newlyn (Cormwall).—The first stone of a new vice. Messrs. Searle, Son, & Yelf, of London, 


Tewkesbury.—A preliminary meeting of the| church has been laid here for a new parish, were the architects. Messrs. Sharpington & 





principal inhabitants of this town, convened by | including Street-an-Nowan, near Penzance. 
the churchwardens, has been held at the Town- Middlesborough.—Christ Church, w 


Cole, of London, completed the building, the 


hich is to | original contractors having failed. The chapel 
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is 75 feet by 49 feet, capable of seating about | 


850 adults, with extra accommodation in pews 
in the gallery for Sunday-school children. There 
is a lecture-room, capable of holding 150 per- 
sons; a minister’s vestry, with deacons’ vestry 
adjoining; and, on the floor above, a ladies’ 
vestry, with store-closet for a benevolent society, 
and two large class-rooms with separate en- 
trances. The cost of the building, including 
boundary walls, iron fencing, gas, commission to 
architects, and all expenses connected therewith, 


is 5,5501.; whilst the fittings and furniture, in- | 


cluding both downstairs and in the gallery, 


cushions to all the pews, gas-stoves, and seats | 


for lecture-hall, is 3501.; making the total cost 
of the building and furniture 5,9001. 


Clapton. — The foundation-stone of a new) 


Wesleyan chapel has been laid, on a plot of 


ground situate in the main road, opposite the | 


Pond, at Clapton. The structure to be erected 
will be in the Gothic style. The architects are 
Mr. John Tarring and Messrs. Hammack & Lam- 
beth. The contract for the erection has been 
taken by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, of Islington, 
for 4,515/., and the works are to be carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. Southam. 
The sittings are estimated at 1,150. 

Ilfracombe (Devon).—The new Wesleyan chapel 
here has been opened. The site presented diffi- 
culties from its irregular shape, great inclination, 
and the soft nature of the ground requirifg 
additional expense to secure for the buildings 
good foundation. The buildings comprise the 
chapel, school-room, minister's vestry, two class\ 
rooms, closets, and other conveniences. The 
chapel will accommodate about 500 persons, 
while its roomy aisles will seat many more when 
emergencies require. The school-room will 
accommodate about 200 scholars. The style 
carried out in the traceried windows, string- 
courses, iurrets, &c., is the Decorated Gothic in 
its transitional period. The external walls are 
faced with Appledore stone. The dressings are 
in Bath stone. The plan of the chapel is a 
parallelogram, 55 feet by 34 feet, from which 
recesses are taken by a circular division wall for 
staircases to galleries, ascending on either side 
from a large entrance lobby, paved with Maw’s 
encaustic tiles. The elliptical ceiling springs 





from a wood cornice, to the height of 32 feet 


from the floor, and is divided into panels by 
moulded groins. 


whole of the seating on the ground-floor is swept 
from a centre to face the pulpit. The pews are 
open, with inclined backs, book-boards, and hat- 
rails. A light gallery runs round three sides of 


the chapel, supported on cast-iron Gothic pillars, | 


having an organ recess over the entrance lobby. 
The front of the gallery is divided into panels 


filled in with cast-iron tracery, and finished to | 
The windows | 


resemble wainscot oak carving. 
are glazed with obscured glass in diamond panes, 
each window having a border of different 
coloured glass. The circular west window is 
filled in with stained glass. 


& King, of Exeter. The whole of the painting 
and staining has been executed by Mr. Bradley, 
of Exeter. The original estimate for the whole 
premises was about 1,5001., but in the course of 


construction it was found that several additions | 
and alterations, such as the greater elevation of | 


the roof, and the increased width of the school- 
room, necessary to the completion and perfection 
of the building, had to be added. These swelled 
the original estimate to 1,750I. 
was Mr. A. Lauder, of Barnstaple; and the con- 


tractors were Mr. J. Hartnoll, builder; Mr. J. Par- | 


minter, mason; and Mr. B. Williams, statuary, 
also of Barnstaple. 

Aston Park (Birmingham).—The memorial 
stone of a new Baptist chapel has been laid in 
Aston Park. The piece of land upon which the 
chapel, now in course of erection, stands, con- 
tains 2,194 yards. The land and the building 
will cost 4,7601. The members of the committee 
have subscribed about 1,0001. The chapel has 
an area of 72 feet in length and 42 feet in width, 
fitted up with open sittings on the floor and in 
side and end galleries, arranged to accommodate 
754 persons. The shape of the building is adapted 
to the peculiarities of the site, by placing the 
tower and spire and the main entrances at the 
end of the ground, where it comes to a sharp 
point by the meeting of Victoria and Alma 
streets. The tower and spire so placed are con- 
nected with the main building by corridors and 
entrances, three of the four sides being entirely 
open to view, and the fourth only partially con- 


The whole of the | 
glass was provided by the Messrs. Hall, of Bristol. | 
The gasfitting was carried out by Messrs. Garton | 


The architect | 


cealed by the facing to the chapel. The height 
of the tower with spire is 115 feet above the 
| level of the ground. At the end of the chapel, 
| facing the entrance, is a semi-circular recess with 
| raised platform, upon which the pulpit and open 
baptistery will be placed. Above the platform is 
a gallery for the organ and choir; and in con- 
| nexion with it on either side are vestries for 
ladies and deacons, with library and minister's 
| vestry above them. Adjoining the vestries, and 
with distinct entrances, are schools for boys and 
girls, each room being 50 feet by 20 feet. The 
| style of architecture adopted is Gothic, of early 
character, mainly carried out with red bricks of 
the ordinary kinds ; the windows, doorways, cor- 
nices, spire, and such prominent parts being of 
Bath stone, with bricks of various colours. Every- 
thing is done without elaboration of moulding or 





carving, the forms used being of the simplest 
consistent with architectural effect. The works 
have been undertaken, at the cost of 3,913/., by 
Mr. W. Mathews, builder, Birmingham ; Mr. J. 
Cranston, Birmingham, being the architect em- 
ployed. 


Birkenhead.-The new Wesleyan Chapel for | 
Laird-street, Birkenhead, | 
The build- | 
ing is a plain structure, in the Decorated style, | 
about 60 feet long by 29 feet wide interior | 


Seacombe circuit, in 
‘has been opened for Divine service. 


dimensions, and about 35 feet high to the ridge- 
piece. 


entrance-door, and the apex is finished with a 


neat bell-gable: open benches, stained and var- | 


nished, fill up the body of the chapel on each 
side of a central aisle, and will accommodate 
about 320 persons. The communion platform is 
protected by a carved Gothic railing, on the one 
side of which is placed the pulpit of three steps 
up. Behind is a large hall for Sunday schools, 
36 feet by 18 feet, as well as vestry, &c. The 
school will afford accommodation for about 100 
children. An iron railing and low wall form the 
boundary to the front, with gate pillars and 
wooden gate in the centre. The Messrs. Hay 
were the architects 
morland was the contractor for the work. The 
cost of the chapel, exclusive of the land, which 
was given by Mr. Jackson, M.P., is about 1,3001. 


Two of the centre panels have | 
ornamental flowers, pierced for ventilation. The | 





STAINED GLASS. 


Ovon Chureh.—A general wish having been 
expressed by the friends of the late Dr. Oliver, 
the physician, to erect an appropriate memorial 
| of him, his friends resolved to fill the three lights 
at the east end of Oxon Church with stained 
glass. The east window is of the date of the 
thirteenth century, consisting of three lancet 
lights ; and the subject illustrated is the cure of 
the demoniac by Our Lord. Tho subject is 
treated in three medallions, one in each light. 
In the centre light is Our Lord, in his giory, 
holding in his hand the Cross. In the dexter 
light is represented the demoniac, naked, having 
cast off his clothes, cowering at the feet of Christ, 
who is commanding the evil spirit to leave him. 
In the sinister light is the young man, clothed, 
and in his right mind, seated at the feet of Jesus, 
listening to his words. In a smaller medallion, 
at the base of the centre light, is St. Michael 
overcoming the dragon, signifying the triumph 
of truth. The medallions are surrounded by 
foliage work, on ruby and blue grounds. The! 
whole is carried out in accordance with the early | 
|period of the stonework. The artists were 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. 

Marehwood Church (near Southampton).—Two | 
| stained-glass windows have just been fixed in| 
| this church, which is in the Early English (thir- 
| teenth century) style of architecture. The west | 
| window is composed of two lancet-shaped lights, 
| surmounted by a quatrefoil tracery, in the centre 
|of which is the emblem of the Trinity, on a 
| floriated cross. In the centre medallion of the 
south light is the figure of Joshua as a warrior, 
below which is a medallion representing Joshua 
commanding the sun and moon to stand still. In 
the centre medallion of the north light of this 
window is shown the figure of Dorcas. The 
mosaic background of this window is composed 
of ruby and blue, of the scale diaper, on which 
are set ornamental medallions in addition to the 
above, the whole being inclosed by a bordering 
of Early English character. The north transept 
window is a triplet. In the centre light is a 
medallion containing an ascending figure, above 
which is a representation of our Saviour raising 





It is divided into five bays by means of | 
buttresses, and lighted with two-light windows, | 
with trefoil heads, filled in with rough plate-glass. | 
A marigold window fills up the gable over the | 


employed; and Mr. West- 





the widow’s son, also in medallion. The lower 
medallion contains family arms. The light on 
the cast side represents, in the centre medallion, 
the figure of Joseph as ruler over Egypt. In 
the lower medallion the group illustrates Joseph 
sold by his brethren, and in the upper medallion 
is represented the meeting of Jacob and Joseph 
and his brethren. The light on the west side 
represents, in the centre medallion, the figure of 
David in youth as a shepherd, in the upper 
medallion David and Goliah, and in the medal- 
lion below David and Jonathan. The whole 
of the above are upon a deep violet and green, 
and ruby and blue mosaic background, inclosed 
by bordering of Early English character. The 
two windows were executed by Mr. Baillie, of 
London. 

St. Chad’s Church, Over (Cheshire).—The east 
window, which is in the Decorated style, has 
been fitted with painted glass by Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, of London, as a memorial of the late 
vicar. In the centre of the three principal 
lights is the subject of “Our Lord Blessing 


| Little Children,” on the left-hand side of which 


is an illustration of our Lord as the “ Good 
Shepherd ;” and on the right our Lord is again 
represented, but as bearing a lamb on His 
shoulders. The whole of the figures are upon a 
blue ground, beneath foliated canopies, the 
coloured foliation being upon a dark grey back- 
ground, the principal tracery openings being 
three quatrefoils. The lower two have an angel 
playing a musical instrument in each, and the 
one above contains two angels bearing a red 
cross, surmounted by a celestial crown. 

Glasgow Cathedral.—Another addition has 
been lately made to the decoration of this 
cathedral. The whole of the windows in 
Lauder’s crypt, which is immediately below the 
chapterhouse, have been filled with stained glass, 
all the thirteen windows having been contributed 
by Mr. James Spens Black, of Craigmaddie. 
With the exception of the last, which contains 
the arms of Mr. Black and the dedication, each 
of the windows contains the representation of 
an angel supporting, within an oval compart- 
ment, one of the sacred emblems, and having 
below a shield containing the arms of some old 
Scottish family. The angels are all of the same 
size, and in like positions, with only minor varia- 
tions in the faces and arrangements of the 


| drapery, and each is dressed in white robes and 


with wings of varied colours. The whole is on 
a grisaille ground, drawn in black or white. Mr. 
Willement, of London, was the artist. 

Miscellaneous. —Two stained-glass windows 
are at present being made at the establishment 
of Messrs. John Scott & Son, of Carlisle, ac- 
cording to the local Journal. One of them is a 
three-light memorial window for Bombay, and 
will contain nine illustrations of the life of 
Christ: the other, the design for which was 
selected in competition with the various artists 
throughout the kingdom, is for Dundee. The 
glass used is Powell’s. 





SURVEYING AT SEA. 

A PARAGRAPH has gone the round of the papers 
relating to a recent extraordinary transparency 
of the sea at Deal, the bottom being distinctly 
visible at a considerable depth. The statement 
is somewhat suggestive, and I am induced to 
ask whether some useful purpose might not be 
served in the examination of sea bottoms for 
telegraphic and other purposes, by an arrange- 
ment which should enable investigators to look 
straight downwards or diagonally from the 
interior of a ship, either with or without the 
aid of telescopic apparatus. A good-sized disc 
of clear glass might, I imagine, be so fitted and 
so placed in the ship’s hull as to avoid danger 
of fracture or other risk. With the full glare of 
mid-day shining on the surface, and the specta- 
tor standing in the dark interior of the hull, 
several feet below the sea-level, the circum- 
stances would be favourable to careful survey 
over much larger areas than the simple act of 
sounding affords cognizance of. W.S. M. 








EGRESS FROM BUILDINGS, 


Havine read of the great sacrifice of human 
life in the conflagration at the Catholic Cathe- 
dral, in South America, some few months ago, it 
occurred to me that the following alteration in 
the door entrance to churches and other large 
structures would be the means of affording ample 
egress to hundreds‘in case of the interior catch- 
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ing fire. In places erected to accommodate a| 


glass could be fitted ; and, when this glass paling, | parts of the tank disclosed the somewhat extra- 


large assembly, instead of the old style of door | as it might be termed, was required to be of any | ordinary facts that the wrought-iron tie-rods 
being the only entrance to the interior, I beg to | considerable length, brick piers might be placed|in the interior of the tank were very much 
suggest that there should be a case of wood four | between, and the glass paling might be protected | eaten away at their junction with the cast-iron 
times the size of the door, of a square shape, to|on each side by strong wire-work, which could | plates, where they had been submerged in the 


ran on casters, devised to harmonize with the | be used as trellis for climbers; but, should the | salt-water.” 


So that the factor of safety by 


architecture of the outer wall, parted in the | use of so much glass be considered objectionable, | which the strength of the rods was made four 


middle, with a door entrance in its centre to 
open for ordinary purposes. In case of fire, 
when hundreds are assembled, by closing the | 
small entrance, then pushing the two larger | 
divisions into the two side spaces in the stone- | 
work, made wide enough to receive them, an 
opening one - eighth the size of the outer wall | 
might be made in five minutes to enable the in- | 
mates to escape, and thus prevent the sacrifice | 
of human life to a great extent. | 
Haypn WILson. 





SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS IN INDIA. | 


THE sanitary arrangements required in tropi- 
cal countries being a subject just now of con- 
siderable interest, and one upon which I conceive 
great misgpprehension to prevail, I hope to be 
excused for a few remarks. | 

It is very generally supposed, and now asserted 
by your correspondent “C. T.,” that deficient 
water supply is the cause of the unsatisfactory 
state of sanitary works in India and Queensland. 
Now, with all deference to the opinions of “ C. T.,” 
I think, after the following remarks are con- 
sidered, it will be found that the cause must be | 
sought for in some direction other than in de- 
ficiency of water supply—at least, for India. 
Queensland may be, and most probably is, so 
dry as to seriously obstruct sanitary improve- 
ments. But with India the case is different. 

No wooded country can be without a good 
water supply in the ground, and the absence of 
this is probably the cause of the security of 
timber in some places—parts of South America, 
for instance. But the rainfall in India is very 
great at Cherra-ponjee, 592 inches per annum, 
and in several other places from 150 to 250 
inches in the same period. But it is not with 
these excessive rainfalls that we will now deal. 
Singapore has a rainfall of 97 inches per year, 
and Bombay and Calcutta more than 75 inches 
each. Now suppose two-thirds of this to be 
carried off by evaporation, there would still 
remain about 25 inches (equal to the rainfall in 
the south of France, and slightly greater than 
that of London, which is about 24°5 inches) per 
year for the supply of brooks and springs. Per- 
haps the newly enlisted architects in the Royal 
Engineers may be able to clear up some points 
on this subject. Cuaries §. HILL. 





TRANSPARENT GARDEN WALLS. 


Like most Cockneys, I have a fancy that I 
appreciate the delights of the garden; but I 
must own that I am more pleased with a garden 
as a picturesque appendage to a suburban resi- 
dence, than as affording space for conducting 
horticultural operations ; and I have always con- 
sidered the monotonous brick walls, which hem 
us in so closely, as great drawbacks. It is true 
these walls may be masked by evergreen shrubs 
or climbing plants ; but these take time to grow 
so as to cover the walls ; and, long before this is 
effected, one may in these days be called upon to 
“move on” by some railway requiring the 
premises, or in order to allow of some metro- 
politan improvement being effected. In the 
horticultural point of view, I think it will be 
obvious that a space not many feet square, sur- 
rounded by walls, say 6 feet high, is very 
much deteriorated by such an arrangement; as, on 
the shady side or end, a shadow is projected on | 
the ground to such an extent that for the greatest 
part of the day we have much more shade than 
sunshine in the garden, which is not conducive | 
either to cheerfulness or to good gardening. | 
Now, the remedy for this may be said to be the) 
substitution of open palings or railings for the | 
brick walls : but this has the very great objection, | 
that the privacy of the place is destroyed | 
thereby ; and, to an Englishman, the privacy of | 
his homestead is a matter of moment. To devise | 
a plan which should part off one man’s premises 
from another’s, in a permanent manner, and yet 
let in the sunshine, has therefore appeared to me 


perhaps between each glass paling, a paling of | 
galvanized iron, of the same width, might be in- | 
terposed, as the sunshine coming through on} 
each side would leave but smal] shadows between. 
As this suggestion, if not quite the practical | 
thing, may be rendered practicable in the hands | 
of some of your able readers, I have ventured 
to forward it to you. F.C. 





} 
IRON WATER CISTERNS. 


HAVING seen the query of your correspondent | 
using that pseudonyme and asking one of your 


|readers to inform him “ how to calculate the 


strain upon the sides of a cast-iron cistern of 
large size,—say 20 feet square and 18 feet deep, 
—composed of sixteen plates in each side and 
in the bottom; with the readiest method of 
obtaining the pressure upon the centre of each 
plate, the strain upon the tie-rods, &c.” 1 beg to 


‘submit the following “rule,” divested as much 


as possible of the “ scientific ” paraphernalia so 


; unattractive to people who wish for “rules” 
‘and do not care about reasons. 


When his tank is quite full it will contain 
18 x 20 x 20=7,200 cubic feet. As a cubic foot 
of water weighs 62°5 lb., there will be an amount 
of water weighing 440,000 Ib. 

With a tank of this comparatively small size, 


, there is no necessity to calculate the pressure on 


each separate plate. 
the entire side. 

The pressure P of a fluid against a flat surface 
is given by the formula Fi}, in which F is thearea 
of the surface; ) is the depth of the centre of 
gravity of the surface from the level of the 
liquid; and y is the specific gravity of the 
liquid. Calling the breadth 6b, and the depth 
a of our square sides, the height of water 


We may, therefore, take 


a 
would then be 5. 
a x 


= ab ‘3 


Its pressure, is, therefore, 


=}a*by. According to known 


principles of statics, the centre of pressure on 
the vertical side is really at a point two-thirds 
of the whole depth measured from the top level. 
All this applies to each plate, or to the whole 
areas of the sixteen plates taken together. But 
we may very well, practically, reckon it as, 
in our case, acting at the centre of gravity. We 
thus have to take one-half the square of the 
depth of the side in feet, multiplied by the 
breadth of the side in feet, and by the weight 
of 1 cubic foot of water. We thus have,— 
} (18)*- 20-62-5 = 202,500 Ib., or nearly 90} 
tons. If the tie-rods were not assisted by the 
joints, each end of each rod would have to sus- 
tain about one-sixteenth of this pressure,—of 
course, supposing a tie-rod to each opposite pair 
of plates. There is an advantage in repairs if 
the tie-rods, &c., be all made of an equal thick- 
ness. If the cistern be used for sea-water, it may 
be noticed that sea-water is a little heavier than 
common spring-water. Some waters, however, 
and more especially sea-water, have been found, 
in some pretty well authenticated instances, to 
exert powerfully corrosive effects on wrought-iron 
when in contact with cast-iron. In a number of | 
the Times of last year, there is a remarkable | 
account of the destruction of a salt-water cistern | 
in this way. In the north-east portion of Ports- | 


| mouth Dock-yard was a large iron salt-water | 
tank, standing on lofty iron columns over some 


stores of oak planking. It was 160 feet long, | 
40 feet wide, and 5 feet deep, and it was kept | 


| filled with salt-water to assist in quenching any | 


fire which might break out in the neighbourhood. | 
This tank burst and committed great ravages. | 
It was found on examination that about 70 feet 
of the iron plates forming one side of the tank 
had given way, and had been pushed with the 
water into the roadway. The tank was built up 
of cast-iron flanged plates, fastened together 
with bolts, nuts, screws, &c., in the usual man- 
ner. Some of the plates were separated at 
the fastenings, the nuts having been torn off 
the screw ends of the bolts by the pressure of | 





times the working load (or half the load due to 
the elastic limit) was not sufficient in this case, 
as a chemical force stepped in to the aid of the 
mechanical pressure. 








Books Received. 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information ; 
comprising the Sciences, Arts, and Literature. 
London : Beeton. 

Ir is a pity so excellent a dictionary as this 

should be somewhat defective in the title. When 

| the first part or volume was issued, the public 
must have been led naturally by the title to 
imagine that in it they had a really universal 
dictionary, whereas it was merely a biographical 
and geographical dictionary ; and so with the 
present, till looked into, the impression given is 
a similar one, whereas this volume is limited to 
science, art, and literature. Now a dictionary 
comprises an alphabetical arrangement running 
on once for all from A to Z; but more than one 
such arrangement constitutes not a dictionary, 
but a series of dictionaries, even though there 
be but two. Had the titles, however, even con- 
tained but the two words,—-“ part first” and 
“part second,” comprising—so and so, the awk- 
wardness of the defective title would at least 
have been mitigated, and the two volumes really 
shown, on the face of each of them, to be, what 
the preface, when we come to look into it, tells 
us they are, “the separate moieties of a com- 
plete whole,—each being incomplete without its 
fellow.” 

The work, as a whole, is a most useful and 
faithful compilation. The type is small and 
economical, and the sixteen hundred pages and 
upwards of the volume under notice constitute 
in themselves an encyclopzedia of no small extent, 
and contain much important matter not to be had 
in even the most ponderous of encyclopedias. Of 
course, the work has defects, as every such 
work must and will have to the end of time. 
Into its architectural shortcomings we cannot 
enter; but we may adduce two or three exam- 
ples of a miscellaneous nature to show how we 
think such a work might be here and there im- 
proved a little, and so made more complete. 
Thus, under the word “ Dagon,” we have a brief 
but good enough condensation of information asto 
the fish-god, but all “ difference of opinion as to 
the form of this idol” has been set aside by the 
discovery (not alluded to) of the sculptured formof 
the fish-god, on the Assyrian slabs, by Mr. Layard. 
Under the words “ Pearl,’ ‘“ Oyster,’ and 
“Mussel” (fishy subjects also), no mention is 
made of the ancient renown of our British 
coasts for pearls, which were, and still are, 
found in our oysters, but chiefly, it appears, in our 
mussels,—as at Portobello, near Edinburgh, and 
also in the Clyde, at Glasgow. Under the head 
of “ Punctuation,’ amid matter which is quite 
free from the absurdities and errors to be 
found in more pretentious accounts of it, the 
pauses, which are described merely as “very 
short” for the comma, “a longer pause” for 
the semicolon, a “ pause still greater” for the 
colon, and “a full stop” for the point or period, 
would have been better indicated by a pause 
counting one for the comma, two for the semi- 
colon, three for the colon, and four for the 
period, as is done in some of the better trea- 
tises on punctuation. Under “ Uranus,” the 
planet, we are told (wrongly) that this is the 
most distant of the planets; whereas, the article 
“Neptune” informs us (rightly) that it is the 
most distant of the known planets. 

The work, nevertheless, is a laborious and 
admirable one, and ought to be in the library 
of all who desire to have a reliable work of 
general reference as to matters connected with 
science, art, and literature. 





The Balance Sheets of Insurance Companies. By 
Henry Ayres. London: Foss. 
THE chief purpose of this pamphlet is to examine 


a desideratum ; and I have thought that such a/|the water. In other instances the iron plates “the real advantages of publicity, by reference 


plan might be to build a footing or low wall, say 


2 feet in height at the maximum, and fix upon it | pottery-ware. 
tank was calculated at 800 tons, and the pressure 
tween every two of which thus arranged < >| at the side of the tank which gave way at} 


strips of (rough, plate, or ground, or obscured) | about 50 tons. “An inspection of the broken cation of accounts, and asks whether the time 


uprights of iron or metal of < shape across, be- 


have been broken through diagonally, like 
The weight of the water in the | 


to the accounts of companies presented to Par- 
liament in June, 1863.” The author points 
attention to the exclusion of insurance com- 
panies established previously to 1844 from publi- 
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has not now arrived when the public should be 
put in possession of information from these 
offices of a nature that should be a guarantee 
for the continuance of the confidence they have | 
hitherto enjoyed. The evasion of the law as to | 
publicity by other companies is also brought 
under notice; as also the very strange and in- 
consistent manner in which the accounts, where 
published, have been presented to Parliament, | 
in huge and expensive, as well as useless, blue- 
books. 





Picturesque Garden Plans: a Practical Guide to 
the laying out, S¥e., of Villa Gardens, Town 
Squares, and Open Spaces. By R. SreBEcK, 
Superintendent of Public Gardens, Vienna. 
Adapted to English Gardens, &c. by JosErH 
Newron, F.R.H.S. Hardwicke, Piccadilly, 
1864. 

A work on this subject by Mr. Joseph Newton, 
landscape gardener, meets opportunely the re- 
quirements of Hortulan Art, at this period of 
transition in the various styles of laying out 
grounds. The arrangement is concise and com- 
pletely descriptive, so that any expert gardener 
can, by a very short study of the examples set 
forth, arrange or adorn large or small plots en- 
circling new abodes, on naked down or barren 
waste. Twenty-four illustrations of a purely 
English garden character, as published by 
Professor Siebeck, of Vienna, are given as 
evidences of good design. These are applicable 
to larger or smaller compass—from 2 to 10 or 
more acres; and they are set to four distinct 
scales of measurement, in English, French, 
German, and Spanish; having been much used 
and exemplified on the Continent, but principally 
in the neighbourhood of Viennaand Paris. Short 
tables of reference, descriptive of the twenty-four 
plans, give the names and character of the 
trees, shrubs, clumps, and flower-knots, each object 
being marked with a number, which is recorded 
in the corresponding table, under its botanical 
designation. Geometrical beds, now so much in 
vogue, are not excluded; but the obvious 
characteristic of this simple work is to show 
the superiority of the old English garden, and 
the preference which that style has attained to 
amongst our refined and tasteful neighbours. 
The treatise guards, at least, against the quadra- 
tures and angularities of ancient walled in- 
closures, and introduces a free style of arrange- 
ment, which is more consistent with Nature’s 
spontaneous growth, and admits of scenic 
embellishment that is far more healthful, con- 
soling, and effective. For the unpractised 
gardener it offers a guide, and sectres, at least, a 
pleasing entourage of graceful and beautiful 
objects; while upon the tasteful practitioner no 
restraint is imposed, for he may vary or diversify 
his nurselings. And now that the wolds. near 
railway stations are being studded with villas, 
these actuaries of improvements may ‘‘ make the 
wilderness blossom as a rose.” 





VARIORUM. 

“THE Action of the Patent Laws in promoting 
Invention.” By C. D. Abel, C.E. (London, 
Taylor & Francis). In this pamphlet, while the 
patent system is supported in its general prin- 
ciples, various amendments are suggested, such 
as an extension of time, and of the use of the 
patent office, and the establishment of a special 
tribunal for actions, &c., relating to patent in- 
ventions. An exhaustive and important discus- 
sion, we may here remark, has been going on in 
the Society of Arts on the subject of the patent 
laws, in consequence of the reading of a paper 
on the subject by Mr. Thomas Webster, F.R.S. 
There is hardly a single point, either pro or con., 
which was not raised in course of the discussion. 
The inconveniences of the present patent law 
system, and the scandalous costs of litigation, 
were especially complained of. “Report to 
the Local Board, Great Crosby District, Liver- 
pool, on the Sewerage of the District and Dis- 
posal and Utilization of the Sewage.” By Alfred 
Taylor, C.E. The village of Great Crosby is in 
a wretched state from want of proper sewers, | 
and we are glad to hear that the local board, on 
Mr. Taylor’s report, have determined to apply to 
the Home Secretary for power to borrow 9,0001. | 
on the security of the rates, for the purpose of | 
carrying out one of the schemes of sewerage | 
reported on by Mr. Taylor. The sewage will be | 
taken to the shore. The Social Science Review, | 
May 2nd, 1864. In this number the paper on) 
the diseases of overworked men is continued; | 
and there are others on ozone, the cure of! 
drunkenness, the relation of crime and insanity, | 
the cabmen of London, &c. : | 








Miscellanen. 


Raltways IN DENMARK. — Respecting the 
construction of a line of railway across the 


Isle of Funen, the special correspondent of the 
| Evening Standard says that, at the present 


time, owing, as he supposes, to the demand for 
men for warlike purposes, and the requirements 


‘of the tillage season, the nearly -completed 


works are almost at a standstill. It is impos- 


|sible to get hands on any terms. The general 


payment of the Danish navvies is a dollar 


, (2s. 3d.) a day. The wages are not high, but 


the contractors complain that the men work 
lazily and ineffectually. They acknowledge, 
however, that the men work on the railways as 
well as for themselves upon their small] farms ; 
and that the honesty of every one in this country 
is a perfect marvel. Nowhere is there more 
plunder than on a portion of railway under con- 
struction ; and in England and other countries 
the contractors are heavily taxed for watchmen, 
day and night, to look after the loosely-scattered 
bolts and screws, nails, and pieces of timber. 
Here, I am told, a single watchman is never em- 
ployed, and a single nail is never missed in the 
most crowded districts. Railways are con- 
structed at such a cost as would make dividend- 
expectants’ mouths water in England. In the 
first place, the line is single. The land is bought 
cheaply, and there is no tunnelling and little 
bridging. The sleepers, which look magnificent, 
come from Norway. The rail seems good and 
substantial. The stations will be small, and 
without much decoration, but suitable and con- 
venient. The writer is told that the whole cost 
will be under 5,0007. a mile. 


Brockspy Haiti. — This fine old mansion, 


situate in the valley of the Wreake, six miles | 


west of Melton Mowbray, and the property of 
Lord Alfred Paget, is about to undergo restora- 
tions and additions, under the superintendence of 
Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect. The mansion 
formerly belonged to the Villiers family, from 
whom sprang George Duke of Buckingham, and 
a monument occupies the east side of the small 
church (which is within a stone’s throw of the 


Hall, and with its neat spire forms a picturesque | 


object from the Hall windows), to the memory 
of Sir W. and Lady Villiers, who were buried 
here in 1711, and were the last of that cele- 
brated family. The chief feature in the building 
is its very fine entrance-hall, the decorations of 
which are of a much later period than the ex- 
terior work. The building is of stone, and is 
surrounded by some fine timber. 


YaxtEY Cuurcu.—A correspondent of the 
Suffolk Chronicle says that the church of St. 
Mary is a fine building with square embattled 
tower and six bells, with nave, south aisle, and 
Gothic porch ; and asks whether Churchmen will 
suffer this edifice to fall to the ground before the 
parishioners think of its restoration ? The cracks 
in its exterior walls and steeple, he says, are 
nearly ready to swallow you; most of the stone- 
work of the windows will soon fall out; the 
church doors are in such bad condition that 
small birds have free access to the church. 


ProvinciaAL NEWSPAPER Society.—The annual | 


meeting of this society was held at the Crystal 


Palace, on the 4th instant. It was resolved that | 
a slight memento of the late Mr. Johnson Gedge, | 


of Bury St. Edmund’s, who had for years been 
honorary secretary to the society, should be 
erected by the society in St. Mary’s Church, 


Bury St. Edmund’s. Mr. Baxter, of the Sussez | 


Express, was appointed honorary secretary, and 
Mr. J. L. Foster, of the Yorkshire Gazette, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, together 
with other gentlemen connected with the press 
as vice-presidents. 

New Bortnc Macuine.—A very useful and 
simple rock-boring machine is stated to have 
been lately employed at Spezzia, in cutting one 


‘of the tunnels between that port and Genoa. 
'It is asserted that it cuts at such a rapid rate 


that, if employed in the Mont Cenis excavation, 


| the work would be completed in three years in- 


stead of eleven, which is at present supposed to 
be the period which must elapse before it is 
finished. 


VARNISHING OF PicrurEs.—A Spanish photo- 
grapher has discovered a varnish which gives an 
astonishing brilliancy to the prints to which it is 
applied. He keeps his invention secret, but the 
varnish is believed to consist of albumen. M. 
Matthys has also produced a similar effect by 
means of a thin coating of collodion. 


THE Proposep REstoRaATION OF WORCESTER 
CaTHEDRAL.—A county meeting, convened by the 
High Sheriff of Warwickshire, has been held in 
compliance with an influentially-signed requisi- 
tion, at the Shirehall, Warwick, for the purpose 
of raising funds. The Bishop of the diocese 
occupied the chair, and there were also present 
Lord Lyttelton, the Lord Lieutenant of Worcester- 
shire; Lord Leigh, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Warwickshire ; and many other influential 
persons. The Bishop of Worcester explained 
that the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral at 
Worcester had during the last few years ex- 
; pended 30,0002. in effecting the restoration of 
| certain dilapidated portions of the building ; but, 
| after exhausting the funds at their command, so 
| extensive was the work that still remained to be 
| done that they were compelled to appeal to the 
| public for assistance to enable them to complete 
| the restoration of the edifice. With this object 
|a meeting had recently been held in Worcester, 
} at which 12,0001. were liberally subscribed ; and 
|if Warwickshire, which formed an integral por- 
tion of the diocese, came forward in the same 
| generous spirit there was no doubt that the con- 
| templated work could be satisfactorily completed. 
Lord Lyttelton explained that the total cost of 

the alterations and renovations, which would be 

‘carried out under the advice and superintendence 
of Mr. Scott, was estimated at 30,0001., in ad- 
dition to the 30,000]. already expended by the 
Dean and Chapter. In conclusion, he said that 
subscriptions might be distributed over a period 
of four or five years. At the close, and after 
appropriate resolutions were passed, the Bishop 
of Worcester said that the result of the meeting 
was very encouraging and satisfactory. The 
subscriptions announced from Warwickshire 
already amounted to 1,1001. 








An ExpLosioN witH BrsseMER Iron Appa- 
ratus.—An explosion, hitherto without example, 
says the Paris correspondent of the Birmingham 
Journal, has taken place at the ironworks, Tinp- 
ley, where Bessemer’s apparatus has been em- 
ployed for years without the smallest accident. 
In the midst of the fusing operation a tremend- 
ous report was heard, and presently a fiery 
torrent was projected from the mouth of the 
apparatus with such violence that the whole of 
the workmen engaged in superintending the 
operation were more or less injured. One of 
them was killed on the spot, while several others 
were lamed for life, and many were conveyed in 
great agony to the hospital. The cause of the 
explosion is about to be investigated scientific- 
ally, as it is the first example of the kind which 
has occurred. A report of the occurrence has 
been sent in to the Ecole Polytechnique, in order 
that an inquiry may be made. 


OpENING OF THE MuseuM IN QUEEN’s Park, 
MancuHEstER.—This museum, which has been in 
course of formation for the last nine months, has 
|been opened by the mayor and corporation. 
Leading from the entrance-hall is a large, well- 
lighted room, 50 feet by 20 feet, which has been 
appropriated as a picture-gallery. At present 
there are about sixty pictures and engravings, 
| but room could be made for as many more. The 
museum gallery and ante-rooms occupy the whole 
of the second floor. The principal feature in the 
gallery proper is a large collection of shells and 
minerals, contained in glass cases. Food mate- 
rials are well represented in the museum. 
Another prominent feature is a series of the dye 
| stuffs and materials so important to the manu- 
| facturers of Manchester. 


| Brisroz Foxe Arts’ Acapemy. —The annual 
-meeting has been held in the Exhibition room, 
| Queen’s-road, under the presidency of the Rev. 
| J. Heyworth. There was but a small attendance. 
| The committee’s report was read. It stated in 
‘respect of last year’s exhibition, that although 
| the aggregate amount for pictures sold was nearly 
| 8001., the attendance of the public at the ex- 
| hibition was so small that the net proceeds 
}amounted only to 241. 19s. From the financial 
|statement it appeared that at the commence- 
;ment of the year, there was a balance against 
| the Institution of 571. 15s. 8d., and the total ex- 
| penditure for the year had been 3451. 5s. 4d. 


Srorry Painr.—A subscriber, ‘‘ E. A.,” wishes 
some other of our correspondents to suggest a 
remedy for dark spots which appear on ex- 
ternal paint over stone, and which have been 
attributed to salt in stucco, but, as our corre- 
spondent thinks, wrongly. These spots he has 
not seen in paint on wood; otherwise bad oil 
might be regarded as the cause. 
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~ Toe Park LANE AND OTHER OsstRUCTIONS'— | 


At the usual meeting, last week, of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Mr. Tite stated that 


great complaint had been made in the House of | land, set a-foot by the offer of Ald. Candlish to 
'contribute £500, has been revived by an offer 


Commons with respect to the inconvenience 
arising from the narrowness of Park-lane, and | 
it had been recommended that this Board should | 
take notice of the matter. The Chairman said 
that a motion would have to be placed on the 
agenda paper. Mr. Tite said he would do so. 
Mr. Nicholay said he should then move that 
something should be done with regard to Middle- 
row, Holborn; and Mr. Newton added, that he 
should bring to the notice of the Board that the | 
long-needed improvement in Commercial-road, 
East, was still to be done. Mr. Bidgood said he | 
should also propose the carrying out of the im- | 


provement in Rupert-street, Haymarket. Other; THE Pustic Works Acr anp MaNcHEsTER 


members mentioned places which the Board had | 
promised to improve when it should have the | 
money. 


Injury FROM Hoarpinc.—In the recent 
sittings at Nisi Prius, before Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn and a common jury, the case of Brown | 
v. Duncanson and another was decided. The 
plaintiff was driving a chaise through Upper. 
Marylebone-street. The defendants were re- 
building in that street, and had put up the usual 
hoarding. In front of the hoarding there was a 
raised footway, which had been protected by a 
hand-rail, but one bar of this rail had been 
broken down or stolen. Plaintiff drove against 
the raised footway, and was thrown out 
of the vehicle, and injured. After the accident, 
the hand-rail was repaired and whitened, so as 
to be more distinctly seen. The defence was, 
that the hoarding was sufficiently well lighted, 
and that plaintiff by ordinary care might have 
avoided the accident. The jury found a verdict 
for the plaintiff—Damages, 251. 


AccipEents.—A tall chimney in course of for- 
mation at Friezland, Saddleworth, ia Lancashire, 
and belonging to Messrs. R. & R. Whitehead, of 
the Royal George Mills, has fallen, killing nine 
persons and injuring others. The new chimney 
was to be 50 yards in height, and was being 
built by Mr. John Jackson, of Grasscroft. About 
20 yards of it had been built when one side of 
its foundations gave way, and it swerved, but 
was restored to the perpendicular, and was in 
further progress when it again gave way, and 
fell to the ground, destroying several houses, the 
inmates of which had no warning, although the 
chimney had been watched and was seen to 
settle over before it fell. At Wolverhampton, 
the upper story of a malt-house has fallen in, 
while 500 bags of barley were on the floor : the 
building was an ‘old one. At Hulme, a 
scaffold at a building in Upper Medlock-street 
has fallen, and so injured a plasterer that he has 
since died. The decease had misgivings as to 
the strength of the scaffold, and had loaded it 
with additional planks, which are thought to 
have brought it down. 











New THEATRE tN GREENWICH.—On Saturday, 
at a meeting of Kent county magistrates, appli- 
cation was made on behalf of Mr. Sefton Parry, 
of the Princess’s Theatre, for a licence for a 
newly-erected theatre in the town of Greenwich, 
contiguous to the railway station. Mr. Parry 
stated that all modern improvements had been 
observed in the construction of the building, and 
that ample means of egress existed in the event 
of fire: the whole of the doors in the interior of 
the building opened outwards. _The precautions 
suggested by the Lord Chamberlain for the pro- 
tection of lights, both for the safety of the actors 


and the public, had been adopted. The magis- | 


trates, after a short consultation, agreed to grant 


the licence. 


|diture of 14,0001. on the new cemetery, by 


THE Proposep SHAKSPEARE MewMoriaL Buinp- 
ING AT SUNDERLAND.—The project to erect a 
Shakspeare commemoration building at Sunder- 


made by Ald. Hartley to contribute one-sixth of 
72,000, if five others will join him in making up 





the sum named. If £2,500 could be raised in 
this manner, the project would doubtless be | 
realized in a very handsome way, as a display of | 
liberality like this on the part of the chief men | 
of the borough would induce the general public | 
to subscribe liberally. It is intended that | 
the building should include accommodation for | 
the museum, and form a basis for the re-con- 
struction of the free library. 


Crmerexy.—At the Manchester City Council 
it was reported that the Cemetery Sub-Com- | 
mittee had concluded contracts for the expen- 


which they will be enabled to give employment 
to factory operatives now out of work. At least 
one-half of this amount will be spent in unskilled 
labour, and the operatives will receive fair 
wages, as an engagement has been entered into 
by the contractor, Mr. Thornton, to employ all 
the corporation send at a fixed rate of wages. 
There are very few unemployed cotton-spinners, | 
however, now at Manchester. The cemetery | 
works are already laid out, and a commencement | 
has been made. 





CONFERENCE OF WorktnGc Men’s Cruns.— 
A conference hag been held at the Whittington 

lub on working men’s clubs, under the auspices 
of the Working Men’s Club Union. There was 
a large sprinkling of gentlemen interested in 
working men’s clubs, as the Bishop of London, 
the Earl of Lichfield, Admiral the Hon. Sir F. 
Grey, Lord Lyttelton, Viscount Ingestre, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Dr. Bowkett, and others. On 
one of the evenings of the conference a con- 
versazione was held in the large hall of the club. 
A resolution, moved by Mr. Hughes, was passed, 
to the effect that a special effort be made to 
raise a sum of 500l. a year, in addition to the 
present income of the society, for at least three 
years. 


A Fever Manuractory 1n SovrHwarkK.—Mr. 
William Hale, the owner of extensive premises 
in the “ Grove,” Great Guildford-street, South- 
wark, was summoned before Mr. Woolrych, 
at the Southwark Police Court, under the 
Nuisances Removal Act, for unlawfully car- 
rying on a manufactory causing filthy effluvia 
injurious to the health of the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood; when it was proved that 
the defendant had been carrying on a very | 
disgusting manure manufactory, and that a fatal 
low fever existed in the locality. For the de- 
fendant it was stated that his men were about 
removing the materials to premises he had taken | 
near Belle Isle, King’ s-cr ss. Mr. Woolrych made 
an order for the removal of the nuisance within | 
a fortnight, under penalties. 


OPENING OF THE NEW ReEservorr At Not- |} 
TINGHAM.—This new structure covers an area of 
an acre and a half, being three times the size of 
the old one, of which in conformation it is an 
exact duplicate. There are twelve chambers, | 
large and roomy, and 12 feet-in height. The} 
reservoir is in length 220 feet, and in width 133 | 
feet, and it is calculated that it will hold about | 
two and a half: million gallons of water. Mr. | 
Hawksley was the engineer, and the contractors | 
for the building were Messrs. Loverseed & Slim. | 
The walls of the reservoir are built of Mapperley | 
Hill bricks. 


Tue GROTESQUE Iv Scutprure.—A humorous 


States.—As an instance of the development 
of the slate-quarries in Wales, it has been men- 
tioned that 76,000 tons of slates were shipped 
from Portmadoc in 1863, against about 10,000 
tons in the year 1834. This is from the district 
known as the Vale of Festiniog alone, and the 
shipments from Bangor and Carnarvon have in- 
creased in almost an equal ratio. The demand 
is so brisk at present for good slate that buyers 
have, as a rule, to wait about twelve months 
before their orders are executed. Many new 
companies have been promoted with the view of 
opening fresh ground, but at least three-fourths 
of the schemes have collapsed, owing to bad 
management, faults in the rock, or some other 
unfortunate cause. Some of our correspondents 
are calling out for slates of contrastive colours 
that are durable. _ It is stated that in Scotland, 
for example, Bangor,| and Westmoreland green 
slates decay in the course of four or five years. 


CurmNneys.—According to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’s Bill before the House of Lords, when a 
chimney is built or rebuilt notice is to be given 
to the Board of Health or other local authority, 
and clauses are inserted in this Bill for securing 
that this authority shall ascertain that the rules 
laid down in the Act of 1840 are observed. The 
builder or owner is to pay to the surveyor, or 
other proper officer of the local authority, a fee 
not exceeding 5s. for inspection of the chimney 
or chimneys. An offender may be summoned 
before a magistrate, who will order the requisi- 


| tions of the Act to be complied with under a 
| penalty not exceeding 201. a day. 


To Pvriry Inrectiovs Arr. — At the late 
meeting of the British Scientific Association at 
Newcastle, Dr. Richardson said the best way to 
destroy organic poison in rooms was to place 
iodine in a small box with a perforated lid. 
During the epidemic of the small-pox in London, 
he had seen this used with great benefit. Though 
not so powerful as chlorine or bromine, we may 
remark, iodine is less offensive and not quite so 
injurious to gilding or other metal work. Dr. 
Murray Thompson said charcoal was now used 
in the hospitals in India with beneficial effect. 
It was hung up in bags from the rafters. 


Cuurcu’ EXxTENsIon IN LEEDS. — A meeting 
has been held in the Town-hall, Leeds, for the 
purpose of establishing a society in Leeds, the 
objects of which shall be :—1. The increase of 
the incomes of existing small incumbencies ; 
2. The sub-division of populous districts, and 
the establishing of additional incumbents to take 
charge of new districts; 3. The erection gra, 
dually of new churches. A subscription list of 
25,2751. was read at the meeting. The list was 
chiefly made up of sums ranging from 5,0001., 
given by Mr. Gott, and a number of 1,0001. sub- 


| scriptions, down to sums of 100/. euch. 


PRESERVING Woop By Sart.—J. B. Simons, 
of Brush Valley, Indiana, thus writes to the 
Scientific American :—“I have used common salt 


|for the preservation of mill-shafts or water- 


wheel shafts, and it has had a good effect in 
staying the decayed timber. Take a 2-inch 
auger, bore holes into the stick of timber, and fill 
up with salt, and then plug up the holes tight. 
In a large stick of timber, like a water-wheel 
shaft, bore a hole through the centre, like a 
pump, and fill up with salt, and plug up; and 
there is no telling how long this may last, as 
it has been tried with us, and has answered very 
well.” 


Giass Manvracture.—A company of Boston 
capitalists are erecting a building in South 
Boston for the extensive manufacture of plate 
glass. The sand to be used in the manufacture 
is to be brought from Berkshire county, and 400 


Encinerr To Ipswich Dock Coxmisstox,— | model for a fountain statue has been designed | workmen are expected over from England in a 


Mr. Edward Rush Turner, of the Ipswich engi- 
neering firm of that name, has been appointed 
engineer to the local Dock Commission. Mr. 
Wilkins was also a candidate. The votes were 
42 for Mr. Turner and 15 for Mr. Wilkins. 


Tue Hoisorn VALLEY IMPROVEMENT BILL.— 
This bill has passed the Committee of the Lords, 
after meeting with opposition from the firms of 
Pontifex, engineers, and Meeking, drapers, and 
others, including two gas companies and the 
Holborn District Board of Works. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION FOR THE NORTHERN 
Supurss or Lonpon.—It has been resolved to 
hold an industrial exhibition at the Amwell- 


/by a Hanoverian sculptor, Herr Rosenthal, 
representing a monkey holding a champagne 
| bottle, of which he has imprudently drawn the 
| cork with his teeth, and the contents of which | 
he vainly endeavours to stop with his fingers. 
The champagne is represented by the different 
rays of the fountain bursting out in all direc- 
tions. 


Tue Franco-SpanisH Exurmirion.—The Mes- 
sager de Bayonne states that the Franco-Spanish 
Exhibition about to be held at that town meets 
with such extensive support, that its success is 
likely to surpass all expectation. 


Bristo. Society or Arcuirects.—At a meet- 





street school-rooms, on the first two weeks in| 
August. The exhibition will be as much as pos- | 
sible a workmau’s one. 


ing of the Society of Architects on Wednesday, 
the 4th instant, Mr. Fripp gave a lecture on 





|“ Door and Window Openings.” 


few days.—Boston (U.8.) paper. 


FemaLe Scuoot or Art.—A féte and bazaar 
will be held in the Royal Horticultural ae 
in aid of the building fund of the Female Schoo 
of Art, Queen’s-square, on the 23rd of June next ; 
and we understand that H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales will open the proceedings. 


Berwick Watts.—Early on Wednesday morn- 
ing a large portion of the outer, or, as it is 
called, the Old Berwick wall, which overhangs 
the river bank at the New-road, fell almost in a 
solid mass. 


Fatt or Iron Roor 1x PortvGat.—tThe iron 
roof of the new railway station in course of erec- 
tion at Staapolonia, Portugal, has given way, 
killing several persons and wounding others. 
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Sr. Cross Hosprrat, WincHEsteR.—The con- 
tractors for the restoration of a portion of the 
chancel of the church of this hospital have com- 
menced the works, and have removed the ancient 
oak stalls supposed to be of the time of Henry 
the Seventh, and bearing some curious inscrip- 
tions. Behind these were discovered some wall 
paintings, one of which it is supposed represents 
the Virgin Mary and St. Amne. Another is a 
female with the emblems of sovereignty, and 
dressed in the style of the reign of Edward I. 
Mr. F. Baigent, the local antiquary, is engaged 
in uncovering, examining, and making drawings 
of these ancient mural paintings. 


For two semi-detached residences in Bridge-road West, 
Battersea, for Mr. Bennett. Mr. C. Bowes, architect :— 


Godbolt ......c.ccccsssssee sessssssssese £1,160 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers.................000++ 1,093 0 0 
ION i iinisndctnsneeiaiiipinan ‘iitim: ae 
OE. cinssnisccieniminsoienenes . 965 00 





For residence at Esher, Surrey, for Mr. J. J. Clifford. 
Messrs. Ifold & Hughes, architects, Quantities not 
supplied :— 





Ha .. £1,018 0 0 
pe henhennnnnshnisdonameeinmbnedint 996 0 0 
Matthews ... 849 0 0 
Saunders .............. 775 0 0 








For erecting two cottages at Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
Mr. J. Tanner, architect :— 





Monvmentat.—A meeting of the subscribers 
to the memorial of the late Rev. T. James was 
held at the rooms of the Architectural Society, 
in Northampton, on Saturday last, the Rev. 
Lord Alwyne Compton, in the chair, when it 
was resolved that the memorial should consist 
of a font and cover for St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
and that application be immediately made to 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., to furnish a design for 
the proposed memorial. 


Can a Workman Cram For Horrmars. —At 


the Wolverhampton County Court, a brass furni- | 


ture forger sued his master, Mr. Thurstans, for 
13s. 6d., as three days’ wages for the first three 
days in Easter week. Mr. J. F. Thurstans 
appeared for the defendant, and showed that the 
men all ceased work at their own choice. The 


judge decided for the defendant, but directed | 


that the plaintiff should be paid back his court 
fees, in order that he might not be the loser by 
bringing the case into court. He observed that 
it should be distinctly put into the agreement in 





ETD sssrmncteer 0 ® 
Turner & Son ........... pamininciahiacatoant 773 0 «0 
Eaton & Chapman .. 

SNR sic cotasinetcnnsbedstiieanmebncteines 675 0 0 





For building a Wesleyan Chapel, with basement class 
and school-rooms, Leighton Buzzard, Messrs, Bellamy 
& Hardy, architects :— 





Twelvetrees ...... £3,400 0 0 
Simms & Marten 3,290 0 0 
Kimberley ... 3,210 0 0 
Ayre & Dunham -. 9,195 0 0 
RENT SIR .. 3,050 0 0 
Holdstock & Edwards ............ 2,961 : 4 


Hobson & Taylor (accepted) ... 2,837 





The Tenders submitted by Messrs, Key & Sons ire 

nters and joiners), Mr. James Wade (bricklayer, tie 
Mtr. J H. Wilson (painter and decorator), have 
root for the alterations, &c. to St. Andrew's dee a 
— Church, Stockton-on-Tees, Mr. C. J. Adams, 
architect. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RB. 2.—W. A. B.—A. L.—8. H.—F.—F. RB. W.—T. J.—G. M.—B.. W.C, 
—C. B. A.—Mr. G.—W. V. P.—J. W. &Co.—R. D.—J. K.-W. H.—W. B. 
R. K.—Ex Stirpe (in type).—Several Correspondents must excuse 
absence of acknow'edgment. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 
Norre.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for ORI- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CopiEs ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 
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— mee meraneenerereamnens — 





For ig to Beaufort Lodge, for Mr. T. Vaugh 
C. W. Eppy, architect :— 





| Morgan. 
Hi 





For the Brighton Club and Norfolk Hotel Com — 
Additions to Norfolk Hotel, Contract No.1. Mr. 
Goulty, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





these cases whether the holidays would be paid 
for or not, as it was a matter of great importance 
to both masters and men. 





TENDERS. 
v4 eee to the following City Schools, Norwich, 
Mr. J. H. Brown, architect :— 
St. Paul’s School. 
Fittings. Total. 
ae £306 00 ... £37150 ... £343 150 
bk 296 17 6 _ oo 
emg paveasbaberssenene 269 00 $2 00 301 140 
ereaveconnevesasce ose — . 298 00 


Banal (accepted) 207 00 25 00 .,. 252 00 
St. Augustine’s. 





& 
Gilbert (accepted) ..........+. 





Accepted for villa in Sowerby, Mr. W. A, Bourne, 
architect :-— 


Faweetts (bricklayer and mason) £32410 0 
Wild (carpenter an jokes) a 
Hudson + an glazier) ow. 94 0 0 
Fryer (bells) if: sanede 615 0 
Faweetts ( plasterer) . pennesibininndaiedigita - 6010 0 
Hauxwell (painter) ............200...008 20 2 2 
PMONS LOIIOED 5 sis sn ci voocccnsuvasesaunn 3410 6 





Accepted for villa in Lancaster-crescent, Sowerby, Mr, | 


. A. Bourne, architect :— 

Wright & Son (bricklayer and 

mason) .. £436 1 0 
Ruecroft (¢ arpente or and. joiner)... 359 10 0 
Amos a and glazier) ....., 97 0 0 
SUE GUND. «: snsdpincdnesenesdtancanse . 716 0 
Amos (gas-fitter).........10....<csscseess 310 6 
Rawlins (plasterer) ...........0...00 . & Oe 
FE OEE: 4312 6 
Bickers (painter) ..........00....s000 21 00 





For alterations at 213, High-street, Camden Town, for | 
Mr, Archer, jun. Mr. D, Gylby, architect :— 





Scrivener & White ..................... £209 0 0 
Woolnough . . 1899 0 0 
i LAE DOSE ELD A 185 0 0 
BN  iucdbaictescnvmreacsauseahics 175 0 0 





Fora house at Sydenham-hill, for Mr. R. P. Harding. 
Mr, George Truefitt, architect :— 
Stimpson (accepted) REESE SS £1,676 14 0 





For new shops, warehouses, &c., Northampton, for 
= Phipps & Son. Messrs. E. F. Law & Sons, archi- 
§ — 
Dunkley ., So nckevanenteiee 
I 
ee a BOD 








For bricklayers’, carpenters’, plasterers’, and 
work to pair of villas, pane 2 TR oe Reading. "Quan. | 2 
tities supplied. Messrs. - Cooper & Gouldin, architects :— 


atthews ........ secevensee £045 0 0 
— seer vile niabtabebebiccdimigeabeainaD 830 10 0 
Re em SF Nee - 8246 0 





For houses in King-street, Battersea, for Mr, . 
Mr. Charles Bowes, architect :— $ —_ 
ID iincidichssimoseiset 
Lathey, Brothers 
Thornton ......... 








For Scarborough Congregational Church. Messrs. 

Lockwood & Mawso ong tects, titi 

Mr, Brown, of eames os ARE ag ee! 
Barry (accepted)......... assesseeres. £7,850 0 0 


PIII 5 ciancsinsishcnstieciiomiieis hints kite £8,248 0 0 
Patching & BOM 10. .cscoscesessessee 8,111 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 7,887 0 0 
ee, cot veniehaubapeigmbinmntipa raawcien 7,723 0 0 
NE BRR PS enense 6,932 0 0 
peeetie (accepted) ............... 6,825 0 0 





| ¥Forchurch at East Barnet. Mr. E. Christian, archi- 
tect :— 





EOE scininse: cncepnnitcamiinamianines 00 
Foe & Wheeler .. 0 0 

ee, OE ee 0 0 
Jackson & Shawe....... 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole.... 0 0 
eee 0 0 





For the erection of a warehouse in Southwark-street, 
for Mr, B. Meyers. Messrs. Tillot & Chamberlain, archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied :— 









ND osccscpiuteasascbhesetaanesctonn £8,900 0 0 
ee 8,768 0 0 
Ashby & Sons 8,705 0 0 
Lawrence & Son 8,682 0 0 
Patrick & Son . 8,625 0 0 
Myers & Sons 8,426 0 0 
Piper & Wheele 8,205 0 0 
EE MOE oo cncvcvscsevesinionsae 8,070 0 0 





For the erection of four villa residences on the fore 
Hotel Estate, Ventnor, for Mr. B. Meyers. Mr. N.S. 
Joseph, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. New- 








man :— 
Langdon (accepted) ...........0s0000 £4,477 0 0 

For Thorpe Church, Norfolk, Mr. T. Jeckell, archi- 

ct :— 
Brick V: er eect Timber Roof. 
| Baldwin & Burrell ...... £4,283 0 0 ...... £3,714 0 0 
| Lloyd sp iacetoneiebeineasenien 4,150 8 0 eeasae 3,570 0 0 
Worman ........... Srovenivee 4,064 ies 3,638 0 0 
F ISU: « <cciccnraroentendpines 3,900 0 0 ...... 3,423 0 0 
PER, cwcinsichieinsnasennneneesin 3,696 0 0 ..... . 3,445 14 0 





For erecting new school buildings in rear of Baptist 
Chapel, Walworth-road :— 





Extra if Extra if 

For Main Bath stone room is 

Building. dressings. plastered. 

| Sawyer .10.....000. seers £1,953 00...£40 00.,.£70 00 

1 00... 83 10 0 .. 59 00 

00... 00... 56 00 

00... 2000... 58 00 

00... 5 00... 60 00 

00...10 00... 55 00 

1 00.. 75 00... 55100 

Sharpington & Cole* 1,733 00... 18 00... 5 00 
* Accepted. 





For the erection of warehouse in Tower-street, for Mr. 
W. Haynes. Mr. Chatfield Clarke, architect :— 





Hardiman & Sandon 
Patman & Co. .. 
a ad & Co. 

arpington . 
Anl 






. 

_— 

a 

= 
eccosoecs|e|so 
eoocoooc“eo 





fe 


For the restoration of the ancient Banqueting Ha 
Mayfield, near Tunbridge Wells, for Mrs, Co Gaeed ly, Mr. 
elby Pugin, architect :— 
* smith & Son, including 1,4001. for tower, £5,980 0 0 
Wilson, excluding tower ’(accepted) coves . 3,300 00 
For parish church, Kingsdown, for the Right Hon. 
ingsdown. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect :— 
Smith & Son (accepted) ......... £1,870 0 0 
Exclusive of materials of old building. 








For erecting a detached house in een Stoke 








Newington, for Mr. Wm. Bartlett, Mr. F.G . Widdows, 
architect :— 
Cushing £1,230 0 0 
Green ......... cocevcccecsceessissssmecsces 1,187 0 O 
Flint (accepted) ... .» 1,080 0 0 








[Apvanrisemenr.] 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. Manu- 
factory, 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, London. Estab- 
lished 1749. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHTS, &c. 
Lately published, with new Ilustrations, 13th Edition, corrected and 
improved, Me — is added a New Table of Fractional See a 
I2mo. 5s. c 


HE MILLWRIGHT and ENGINEER’S 


POCKET COMPANION: containing Decimal Arithmetic, 
Tables of Square and Cube Roots, Practical Geometry, and Mensura- 
tion, Pumps, sueaine. and tm -Engines ; with Tables of Cir- 
eumferences, Squares, 

By WILLIAM TEMPLETON. Revised by 8. MAYNARD. 

“ A more usefal addition to the Engineer's library cannot well be 
eonceived.”— Mechanics’ Magazine. 

“The present edition having undergone the careful revision of so 
competent an! editor as Mr. Maynard, is worthy of special recom< 
mendation.”— Athenaeum. 
um, of great use to those tiempo ni —_ 

‘wilder. 


TEMPLETON’S “ENGINE EER’S COMMON. 
PLACE BOOK : consisting of Practical Rules and Tables adapted to 
Factory and Steam- oe &c, Fifth Edition, with several new 
Hlustrations. 12mo., 5s. 

TEMPLETON’S “LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE 
POPULARLY EXPLAINED. Illustrated by new Designs. Second 
edition, 12mo. 4s, cloth. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & OO. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM SECaEE, 
, BVO. 


ECTURES DELIVERED at the ARCHI- 


TECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON, MARCH 16, 
and APRIL 12, 1864, 


The ART- WORKMAN’S POSITION. By 
A. J.B, BERESFORD HOPE, a D.C.L, F.8.A. President. 


JUDGING from the ‘PAST and PRESENT, 
what are the PROSPECTS for GOOD ARCHITECTURE in LONDON f 
By HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








mB oe set mele wey JOINERS, STAIRCASE BUILDERS, &c. 
enth and. greatly improved Edition of the 


j olNER'S “IN STRUCTOR: a new work 


, &c, on the Orthogonal system, upon 


Edited by yet peo 3 
The work contains upwards of 9 plates, with letter-press Seuste. 
tion. Published in 40 parts, at One Bhilling each ; or neatly bound 
in cloth, in three volumes, at Fourteen Shillings each, 


London; Published by WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane; and 
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Wholesale Depdt: C. CHABOL, 9a, Skinner-street, Snow-hill. 
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[HE “ORTHOGONAL SYSTEM of 
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price 2s, 6d. with Sixteen Plates. 
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London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly, 
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INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ ACT, 1862, 
BY WHICH THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS IS STRICTLY LIMITED TO THE AMOUNT OF THEIR SHARES. 





CAPITAL, £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each. 


FIRST ISSUE, 


7,500 SHARES. 


DEPOSIT, £1 ON APPLICATION, AND £1 ON ALLOTMENT. 


Subsequent Calls not to exceed £1 per Share, and at intervals of not less than Three Months; but not more than £5 per Share in all 
will be called up unless by consent of a General Meeting. 








DIRECTORS. 


| W. TREVOR ROPER, Esq. (late of Bombay), Messrs. W. T. Roper & Co, 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB, Esq. Naval and Military Club, Hanover-square. | 


MAJOR T. HUGH COCKBURN, 60, Pall Mall. 
HENRY B. LOCH, Esq. C.B. Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall. 


Liverpool and London. 


| JAMES I. BENNETT (Messrs. James I. Bennett & Wake), 77, Cornhill. 
(With power to add to their number). 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. | BROKERS. 
J. E. M‘'CONNELL, Esq. C.E. Dean’s Yard, Westminster. | Messrs. WALKER & LUMSDEN, 25, Austin Friars. 
BANKERS. SOLICITORS. 
THE BANK OF LONDON. zi W. & H. P. SHARP, Gresham House, Old Broad-street. 
AUDITOR. SECRETARY (pro tem.) 


E. PULLEIN, Esq. Messrs. Harding, Pullein, Whinney, & Gibbons, 3, Bank Buildings. 





A. PLATT, Esq. 





TEMPORARY OFFICES:—160, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET. 








PROSPECTUS. 


| have been received for Licences and Machinery, and from these sources alone a larg 


Tus Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing and developing certain 
new and valuable Patents for Improvements in the Drawing and Shaping of Metals, 
and for the Machinery employed therein. By this process Metal Tubes can be pro- 
duced from the fineness of a needle to the size required for the largest ordnance, and 
its products may be applied to numberless other uses, with infinitely increased 
strength and diminished cost. 

It is applicable, with great advantage, to the manufacture of tubes of all kinds, in 
every description of Metal, and especially to 

Tron or Steel Barrels for Small Arms ; 
Tron or Steel Tubes for Ordnance ; 

Hollow Piston-rods, Axles, and Shafting; 
Tubes for Boilers and Surface Condensers ; 
Iron, Lead, and Tin Gas-tubing; ec. 

The Reports of the Proving of Gun Barrels are annexed to the Prospectus, 
showing not only the merit of this application and the surprising results obtained, 
but in order to afford some measure of its value when applied to the construction of 
Cannon. It is the unanimous opinion of scientific gentlemen who have examined this 
method of manufacture, that, by its means the "ages will be solved of obtaining 
lightness combined with great strength; for, of the gun-barrels subjected to trial at 
the proving-houses of London, Birmingham, and Paris, those intended to be burst 
only yielded under tests of the most unexampled severity, and invariably bulged before 
bursting. Large guns, built up of a series of tubes thus produced, welded together 
cold and rifled by pressure, the skin of the metal being thus preserved intact, will 

ss all those elements of strength hitherto unattainable, and which artillerists 

e vainly desired. 

The Patent has been experimentally worked in Paris for nearly two years, where 
large orders are now in Sot for gun and rifle barrels. The Ordnance Department of 
France having caused this process to be examined and reported upon with satisfactory 
results, negotiations are at present on foot for the supply of the Imperial Government. 


It is intended to supply Machinery and to grant Licences to Manufacturers, on 
terms which shall conciliate existing interests, and to establish a factory for the 
manufacture of tubes. It may be stated as an example of the prospects of the under- 
teking, that steel rifle barrels can be produced independently of skilled labour, sold 
at the present price of iron ones, leaving a large profit to the Company. 


The Patentees, in order to afford those interested a means of testing the commer- 
cial value of their mode of manufacture, have erected a powerful — tanta Draw 
Bench, of 600 tons pressure, at temporary works in London, 67, Willow-walk, Ber- 
mondsey, where it has been seen in operation, in consequence of which applications 


annual income cannot fail to be derived. 


The Patentees agree to assign their interests in the patents and any improvements 
for the United Kingdom and Colonies, for the sum of 10,0002. and One-Fifth of the 
Share Capital of the Company, in paid-up shares, which they engage to hold for three 
years, such shares to participate in dividend only after Eight per cent. profits are 
declared on the ordinary shares, and then taking any surplus up to 10 per cent.; after 
which, they will divide pro rata with the ordinary share. When sufficient profits have 
been realized to pay three dividends averaging 10 per cent. per annum, such shares to 
rank and be transferable as ordinary paid-up shares of the Company. It is further 
agreed, if required, that one of the Seasaieon shall remain as Shenton Director of 
the Company for the first year at least. 

Samples of the manufacture can be seen at the Company’s Offices; and, amongst 
them, a j-inch Drawn Steel Tube, 30 feet long, without join or weld; and pieces ox 
Hollow Cast Steel Wire, cut off a length of 50 feet. Cards to view the machine in 
operation can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Applications for Shares must be made in the accompanying form, either to the 
Secretary, or the Brokers of the Company. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(TO BE RETAINED BY THE BANKERS.) 


To ruz Directors or THE HYDRAULIC TUBE DRAWING AND 
é STEEL ORDNANCE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
JENTLEMEN, 


Having ye to your Bankers the sum of £...............seeesesse-sseee0ee L hereby 
request that you will allot me ............scccccssssecceeceeeeeeceees ... Shares in Tas Hypraviig 
Tune Drawine snp Sregri Ornpnance Company (Loren) ; and I hereby to 


aecept such Shares, or any less number that may be allotted to me, and pay such Calls 
as may from time to time be made upon them ; and I agree to become a feeuhee of the 
Company, and to sign the Articles of Association if and when required by you: and 
I request you to place my name upon the Register of Members in respect of the 
Shares so allotted. 
Name in full ..... erateetestanbinencadeonedinansbasseste atcnncesnen eeeeeesee 
Profession or occupation ... 
Residence in full ................000 








FROM “THE TIMES,” 


DRAWN 


FEBRUARY 
STEEL TUBES. 


“Steel Tubes are one of the difficult problems of our hardware tific gentlemen, at Mr. Almond’s Works, Willow Walk, Bermondsey, 
and the results, both as to the mechanical trueness of the tube, and 


25th, 1864. 





If, as the patentees claim, their 


manufacture. They are very costly to produce, and very unequal in 
their tenacity when they are turned out, the weld, when the tube is 
down the middie, always proving its weakest avd almost its 
part. , however, of any thickuess or of any fine- 
ness, are drawn every day, ana by a very simple development of the 
same , ® machine baa been invented, by which steel tubes of 
any thickness or int rnal diameter can be produced with the same 
certainty. In a few words, it may be said that the new method con- 

~- the Sines 4 uncertain Pg 


li 


but 
ily rapid but somewhat steam power 
of the wire-drawer’s bench. The whole machinery con-ists of a 
h press, with double cylinders placed vis-a-vis, with a single 
, which, as it leaves one cylinder enters the other, and which, 
at its junction between the two, carries a powerful collar or flange of 





its perfect homogeneousness throughout, were in the very highest 
@egree satisfactory. Nor is it circular tubes only that can be drawn 
by this process. By altering the shape of the outer die and inner rod, 
to square, triangular, or octagon, the rame form of tube is produce, 
wivh equal certainty and equal strength, thouzh, in order to avoid 
distressing the metal, it is only reduced 1-léth ef an imch at each 
passage through the hi The t is so slow that the 
tube comes out almost cold, yet burnished like the finest steel inside 
and out. The great re, however, to which it is subjected, has a 
tendency to harden the metal, so that when many reductions of size 
are neccessary, it has to undergo annealing to keep it at the required 
toughness. After being drawu to whatever shape or length is re- 
quired, the finished tube can be tempered up to any degree of hard- 
ness, or annealed down to its strongest st we of toughme.s, as may be 
wanted. Tre whole process is neither an invention ner a ‘ 
but simply a most valuable ye ey of our present means of 
menuta 








and one which we think will prove as lucrative to its 
tentees as it will undoubtedly be most useful te our steel-prod 











districts. Just now, however, when our improvements in artillery 
have taken us to a point at which wrought iron can help us no fur- 
ther, and when all inventor: are looking for a steel to their 
a process is likely to be regarded with unusual in- 


P draw h steel 
tubes of 8 inches and 10 inches diameter, the long vexed question of 
trying to make wrought irom guns to stand rifl 


t mense strength 
with which the common rifles and fowling-pieces can be lined with 
steel tubing is shown at the Works at . Whata boon s 
fine steel lining would be to the weapons of the Volunteers, armed as 
they now are with the Enfield, so soft in its barrel that nothing but 
the most eareful handling can keep it from dent, and fatal injury to 
its efficacy as a true long-range rifle. The p tees of the hi 

intend putting up at once a press and dies by which taper steel bar- 








strength of the present steel tubes, and at the same price as the most 
common cast-iron gas , their uses in manufacture would 
seem to almost tubing te boilers alome there 
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MESSRS. LAKE & HOPKINSON, 
RCHITECTS and CONSULTING 
SURVEYORS. 
Quantities of Artificers’ Work accurately taken. 
Office, No. 1, ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


PESSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and 


other DRAWINGS, 
MADE and COLOURED by the me ~ar from rough Sketches or 


other 
ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8. 


R. YATES FREEBODY, C.E. 
ARBITRATOR or REFERE 
as to WORKS, BUIL DINGS, GAS, WATER- SUPPLY, &e. 
dress, 239, Hackney- -road, London, N.E. 


TUILDERS” BOOKS in ARREAR expe- 
ditiously ENTERED UP by an experienced Builders’ Book- 
keeper, or RE-ARRANGED on a_ systematic a yg Terms 
moderate, and by contract if desired.—Address, W.T. 37, Nelson- 
terrace, Stoke Newington- Toad, N.E. | 

















RON CONSTRUCTION.—ASSISTANCE | 


given on the drawings, specifications, or quantities, of any de- 
scription of difficult constructive detail, but especially ironwork, wy 
a gentleman of well-known ability and experience. — Address, 0. 0. 0. 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


| WANTED, by a Plumber, a SITUATION. 


No objection to fill up his time with Painting and Glazing.— 
Apply, D. P. 39, Great College-street, Camden Town. 


TO JOBBING CARPENTE 
Worren ie! a good J OBBING CARPEN- 
TER, for a permanency. A young Man about 30 years of 
me used to a jobbiug shop in town.—Apply to W. WILSON, 
v Fne- ak Richmond. 
oO ‘0 YARDSMEN. 


ANTED, he a Builder's premises, an 
experienced YARDSMAN.—Apply, with references, to 10, 
Cha leston-place, Islington, N. 


ANTED, in a Surveyor's Office, a Youth, 
who can trace drawings, copy specifications, &c.—Addre«s, F. 
Office of “ Tne Builder.” 


WANTED. in a Midland county town, an 

efficient BUILDER'S CLERK, who has a knowledge of the 
timber and slate’trades.— Apply by letter only, stating terms, to A. B. 
| Walduck’ * Hotel, Warwick-court, Holborn. 














GINEERS.— 
AN TED, to 0 ARTICLE a a Youth, for four 
or five oon, to the ENGINEERING, in a pa ts firm. He 
isin his pte 5 year, strong and active. A moderate premium 
a reference, address J, GREENFIELD, High-street, Stoke 
ewington. 


ANTED, an ‘ENGAGEMENT, by an 


ASSISTANT, who is competent to prepare wesbing and 
competition drawings in both styles, with quantities, ~ Town pre- 
ferred. Good Address, B. 


B. B. 29, 
Percy-street, Bedford- -square. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, to ARTICLE, for Five Years, 


a YOUTH, of respectable connexion, who has a taste for 
freee AGEs, by letter, to E. MARTIN, Corn Exchange, Mark- 
2. 














TO BUILDERS, &c. F 
ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 
a SITUATION, as GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of 
Has had good experience, both in town and cvuntry. 
— Address, J. D, 0. Office of “ The Builder,” 


WORKS, 
Good ref 





TO ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTORS. 


‘WANTED, Twelve MEN. Liberal wages 


given to good workmen.— Apply to Mr. SANSOM, 51, Upper 
| Marsh, Westminster-road, Lambeth. 





ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT and | 


SURVEYOR, well connected, and 31 years of age, is desirous of | 
ENTERING an Office, either in town or country (the latter preferred), 
where, for a consideration he would be admitted a partner at an early | 
period.— Address, E. T. Office of “‘ The Builder.” | 

| 
' 
! 





; + + 
ARTNER WANTED, to take the 
place of a Junior Partner, recently deceased, in a well-known 
MANUFACTURING BUSINESS, in 1 ondon, in profitable operation 
for the last twenty-seven years. Capit+] required, 3,000/,—Address, 
B. W. care of Mr. Luxton, “ Fngineer ” Office, 163, Strand. | 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
FELLOW of the ROYAL INSTITUTE) 


of BRITISH ARCHITECTS, residing in a rapidly-increasing | 
town, and enjoying an extensive practice in public and private works, | 
has a VACANCY in his office for an Out-door PUPIL. For one anxious | 
to get on this is a highly favourable opening.—Address, P. D. Office of 

“ The Builder.” | 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, in| 
large practice, has VACANCIES in his Office for ONE or TWO | 
ont-door PUPILS, on moderate terms. — Pracrical instruction gus 
ranteed.—S. R. Mr. Doughtey’s Newspaper Office, Young-street, Ken- 
sington, W. 








TO ARTISTS. 
DRAUGHTSMAN required, to Draw 
for Stained Glass.—Apply to Messrs. WARD & HUGHES, 

67, Frith-street, Suho-equare, London, W. 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


N ASSISTANT required immediately, 


who is well up in preparing drawings from rough sketches. 











He mnst be a good draughtsman and a good designer. State salary 
required and other n-cessary particulars.—Address, P. B. Post-office, 
Croydon, Surrey. 
norte. ———— 
ISTRICT of LITTLEHAMPTON.— | 


SURVEYOR WANTED.—The Locel Board of Health for the | 
District of Littlehampton are desirous of Appointing a SURVEYOR. 
st be competent to prepare plans, drawings, estimates, and 

specifications of all works connected with the sewerage and drainage, | 
as well as of the metalling. paving. and repairs of the streets, toge- | 
ther with the public lighting and c'eansing of the district, and to | 
superintend such wor! He must be able to test the materials | 
required, and see to the fulfilment of the conditions of the contracts 
for executing the above or similar works. He will be required to | 
report upon all newly-projected streets and new buildings within the 
district, both as to their drainage and conveniences, and generally as 
to their e« mformity to the by-laws and Pg regulations of the 
Board. He will also have to report and ad upon all nuisance 
cases involving structural alterations Bn ang for their abatement; 
to keep proper accounts connected with the departments of labour 
aud materials ; to attend the meetings of the Local Board and their 
Committees ; isa to carry out euch orders as they may f:om time to 
time direct in connexion with his office. Candidates are reques 
forward their applications, with testimonials, stating salary required, 
marked ‘‘ Appointment of Surveyor,” to the Cierk of the Local 
Board (from whom further information may be obtaine*) on er before 
TUESDAY, the 3lst day of MAY instant, The Board will not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tener. 
ROBERT FRENCH, Clerk to the Local Board of Health, 
Littlehampton, May 10, 1864. 


ARBLE MASONS.—WANTED, several 

good WORKMEN. The highest wages and constant employ- 

ment will be given to those well experienced, especially in fixing.— 
Apply to W. H. BURKE & CO. 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 


RAVELLER WANTED, to call on 


Architects, Builders, and Ironmongers.— Apply to Mr. 
DANIEL, 17, Queen-street, City. 


ASPHALTE FOOTWAY 


ANTED, in the Town ‘of Windsor, a 
practical Man to prepare es with a TAR, oi Ma 
&c, and LAY DOWN the same to Town Footways. Wages required 
and references to be sent to me, FREDERICK BROWN, Surveyor to 
the nhdsor Local Board of Health. 
Windsor, April 19th, 1964. 


















ITECTS’ ASSISTA 


ANTED, roy on Architect's . Office in the 
provinces, 4 thorough'y qualified ASSISTANT, having a 
knowledge of design and construction, and capable of preparing 
working and detail drawings) The engagement will probably be per- 
manent,— Adress, stating terms, to G. E. C. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 
J 
ANTED, a competent FOREMAN, to 
TAKE CHARGE of some extensive new BUILDING§.— 
Address, stating age and salary required, &c to E. G. M. Office of * The 
Builder.” 


‘WANTED, immediately, a god GRAINER 

and WRITER for a Constancy. One who would not object 
to fill up his time with plain Painting. A married maa preferred.— 
Address, Mr. CHAS. MILLS, 93, All Saints, Colchester. 


V ANTED, a first-rate, steady, active 
FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or. 4 brickwork 

in London. One acquainted with railway works be prefs _ 

Address T. P. Omice of of “ The Build ier.” 


\ .AN TED, a first-rate, steady, active 

TIMEKEEPER, for ajob in Londen. One acquainted with 
a will be " preferred. —Address, T. P. Office of “The 
a 

















TO MODELLERS. 
ANTED, a good DESIGNER and 
MODELLER for ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS. One 
used to plasterers’ work preferred.—Addre-s, R. 8, Z. Office of ‘‘ The 


Builder,” stating terms and where last employed. 
TO BRIDGE MECHANICS. 


‘lws ° ‘3 a ski 
ANTED, on a Railway in India, a skilful 
MECHANIC, between 30 and 35 years of age, accustomed to 

putting down &crew Piles for and erecting Iron Bridges —Applicants 
to apply by letter only (with terms fora two or three years’ en- 





| gagement, and giving particulars of their past occupations), 
to 


addressed 
London, WC. 


A. B. at 13, Southampton Baildings, Holborn, 





MARBLE MASONS AND POLISHERS. 


\ ANTED, a few extra HANDS, at the’! 


Westminster Marble Works. To young men who are in the 

trade, wishing to come to London for improvement, they will receire 

every encouragement for learning the trade.—Apply, by letter, to 

|v. H. HARTLEY & CO. Earl-street, Westminster, 5.W. Vacancy for 
a Clerk, who can cut letters, kcep books, and write well. 


ANTED, a thoroughly good THREE- 


BRANCH HAND, for a constanev. Must be a good plumber. 
Apply to Mr. STURR, 9, Duke-street, St. James's. 


\ ANTED, aCARPENTER and JOINER, 


to make Deal Furniture, and who could also regulate small 
Building Jobs. State wages, age, with references as to character and 
ability, and direct to D. M. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO SLOP BRICKMAKERS. 


WANTED, immediately, Three good steady 


WORKMEN. Constant employment ard liberal wages — 











| Apply on the Works ‘of the Thrapston, Kettering, and Huntingdon 
| Railway at _Thrapston. 





ANTED, a PLUMBER, to fill up time 

with printing and glazing. A good man from the country 

preferred. Apply, stating age and wages expected, to HENRY 
HAVELL, Plumber and Decorator, Kingston, Surrey. 


ANTED, a situation as Builder's OUT- 


DOOR FOREMAN. Carpenter by trade. Six years’ reference. 
| Address, J. P. 16, Ponsonby-terrace, Vauxhal!-bridge-road, 8.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS. Thor welt ly under- 
stands every branch of the building trades; can take out quantities ; 
meke working drawings. or Teasure any description of works. Satis- 
—_ ow ti jals and — Address, J. H 21, South Molton- 
etree 








TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man; aged 28, an 

ENGAGEMENT in either of the above offices. Hes had 
twelve years’ experience in preparing plain drawings, taking out 
quantities, and preparing estimates, and in measuring and valuing 
builders’ works of all descriptions, Salary required, 2 guineas per 
week.— — Address, xX. Y. Post-office, Basingstoke. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, OR CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly efficient, prac- 
tical Person, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as AGENT or CLERK 
of WORKS, qualified in every branch of the Building trades or Engi- 
neering Werks of any maguitude or deseription.—-Address, X. Y. Z. 
No. 45, Duke-strest, Manchester-square, W. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, 


juct pboecerrs, an engagement with an eminent Lon. on 
firm, a SITUATION where there are facilities for improvement, 
Assists in taking out quantities, is a neat and expeditious dranghts- 
man, and is thoroughly conversant with the office routine, &c. Refer- 
ences unexceptionable. — Address, M. I. No 2, Eastbury-terrace, 
Beaumont-square, E. 


TO FIRST-CLASS JOINERS AND SHOP-FITTERS. 


WANIED, immediately, a good Working 
FOREMAN. To a respectable man. a constant Situation 
and good wages are offered.— Address, W. DAVIES, General Shop- 
Fitter, 2a, Great Portland-street, Oxford-market, W. 


TO FURNISHING IRONMONGERS. SMITHS, AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 
FOREMAN in Bell-hanging, Gasfitting, Range, Bath, Hot- 
water, and Steam fitting. Five +: ears’s-character. — Apply, 
4, St. Ann’s Cottages, Hanger-lane, Stamford-hill, N. 


ABTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

e Young Map, the MANAGEMENT of a BRANCH 

ESTABLISHMENT in the PLUMBING, GAS-FITTING, &. or FORE- 

MAN in the above. Country pre ferred.—Addre's, Y. Z. Drayton, 
Post-office, Brixton Hill, Burrey. 


Woeercnanien EMPLOYMENT, by a First- 
¥en GRAT Neer and MARBLER.—Address, A. J.53, Charring- 


ANTED, b by a CLERK of WORKS, an 


ENGAGEMENT. Joiner by trade, acquainted with the 

other branches, nced in superintending works (both in London 

and the country), making working drawings, taking out quantities, 

a estimates, and bookkeeping.— Ad ress, W. 3 at Mr. Shaw's 
brary, 256, Oxford-street, London, W. 


























TO BUILDERS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a thoroughly 


practical Peremnan of Masons. Good references.— Address, 
VERITAS, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, &c. 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a Permanent 

SITUATION as ERS... and GA8- FITTER. Witt fll up 
his time painting. Town or country.—Address, R. B. 17, Wilmot- 
street, Brunswick-sqnare. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, by a good Staircase Hand, 


STAIRS, RAILS, or JOINERS’ WORK, by piece or day. No 
objection to go abroad —Address, T. E. 4, West Smithfield, London. 











TO DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a first-class Paper-hanger 
and General House Decorator, a Permanent SITUATION in 
a Country Shop.—Address, M. O. 63, Windsor-street, Lower-road, 
Islington, London, N. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 


G AGEMENT as FOREMAN of MASONS, Has had charge of 





| several good jobs, and can have good references from present em- 


ag .— Address, W, T. New Chur.h, Burrington, Ludlow, Shrop- 
shire, 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
HE Advertiser, aged 20, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT in a BUILDER’S or DECORATOR’S OFFICE, 
Has filled a similar situation three years. Has also served three years 
at the Bench.—Address, J. M. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


(THE Advertiser desires a temporary RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT ina London Architect's Office, 
Terius moderate. References — rs Y. Beli’s Library, 
Alcxander-street, Westbourne-park, W 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT. 


He has been in several good offices ; can make out fair drawings 
from rough sketches ; well acquainted with general office work, and 
taking plans ; writes a good hand, Age 17,—Address, A. B.C. 4, South- 
cre:cent, Bedford-square, W.C. 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
HE Advertiser can Measure, take out 


Quantities, and draw out Estimates; he has been acting 
manager iu a large establishment where 60 men are employed ; and 
is willing to take an active part in any portion of the business, 
references in London and Dublin,— Adress, E. W. D. No. 10, Wicklow- 
street, Dublin. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 
NE who has served five years, and got 
good practical knowledge in a Scotch Office, with eighteen 
Po pes rote be wishes a SITUATION in England. 
Moderate salary. — Address, by letter, G. L. W. Office of “‘ The 
Builder.” 


PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER is in 

WANT of a SITUATION as FOREMAN; or WORK by the 
rod, yard, or foot, to any extent. Can take charge of a job, and com- 
plete the building or works to any extent, having just finished a first- 
class job. Well acquainted with plans, gauge-work, or tuck cea 
rag or rubble work. A first-class reference. Age 40—A Address, A. H, 
1, Bostoa-place, Dorset-square, Marylebone, N.W. 


8S CLERK of WORKS.—A CLERK of 

WORKS, of many years’ experience, is now open to an 

pte + agli First-class references.—Address, 8. J, A. Office of 
“The Builder.” 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and GENE- 

RAL ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGEMENT in an ARCHI- 
TECT’S OFFICE, He has been three years with last employer, and 
= year se half with present. Salary 30s.—Address, M. M. Office 
of “ The Builder.” 


TO_ARCHITECTA. 
N ASSISTANT desires a SITUATION 


Is a neat draughtsman, ‘and quick at perspective and colour- 
ing.—Address, G. W. 3, Alma Villas, Gayhurst-road, Dalston, N.E. 


A BCHITECTS desiring com npetent ASSIST- 


ANCE in drafting, pay ae g out quantities, or 
drawings, will please address 

















the preparation of working or fiuished 
ARTEX, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


GENERAL FOREMAN —_— oe eae OR FOREMAN 


OF CA 
PRACTICAL MAN, of great experience, 


who for many years has had the sole charge of works of 
different descriptions, and carried out contracts, ia town and country, 
requires an ENGAGEMENT. Understands drawing, and setting out 
and measuring work.—Address, A. B. No. 2, Sumercet-place, St. 
Mark’s-road, caress New-road, 

HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
FIRST-CLASS WRITER, GRAIN ER, 
and GILDER, is in WANT of a SITUATION. Good eutnnenn, 

Address, a salary, A. B. 10, Albion-crescent, Northamptoa. 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVKYORS, 
LONDON CLERK, a: aged 31, Draughte- 
’ © oan and Quantity. tant, po Plot - 
MENT. weet terms in _— 28s, per week.—Address, Z OD. 82, 
pom ltr Islington, N. 














PLUMBE@.—WA NTED IMMEDIATELY. 
W+~ ANTED, immediately, in the Country, for 
Must be a good Three-branch hand.—Apply, | keep 
where last employed, and wages ired, to 


W Axcconn’ a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


BUILDER’S CLERK. Can measure aera ‘estimate, 
ge of plans 


and accounts; has also a know 
sson-grove, N.W. 


persp oo Show ag M. B, 51, Princess-street, Li 





He ng rere Mr. ee 180, High-street, Southampton. 


gt an APPRENTICE, b 


AA met paagernnay cn ee 
sm — Apply ° ‘our, 5 
T P. COLUINGs, rain regired-— App et 

















UILDERS AND CO! 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 

MANAGER, ESTIMATOR, and DRAUGHTSMAN, Several 

years with London Builders. Son of a Builder, Age 30.—Address, 
E. E. E. Office of “ The Builder.” 














FoR so, HN an excelle ent CORNISH 


5 
Sane ~ tr iech with 10-inch working barrel, &c. 
eee be seen at the Oid End Lead 
, near the Whatstandwell Station on the Manchester, Bux 


and Matlock line 
LIAM MILNES. 
BON, Lea Lead Works, near Matlock. 











